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For the Presbyterian. 


WHISPER THE NAME OF JESUS. 


Whisper the name of Jesus 
“« When life’s last hour draws nigh,” 
When, the long conflict over, 
We lay us down to die. 
As thoughts of rest in heaven 
Our dying moments claim, 
Draw near, and softly whisper 
Our gracious Saviour’s name. 


Whisper the name of Jesus! 
Tell of his wondrous love, 
In coming down from heaven, 
His glorious home above, 
To ransom guilty sinners 
By His free, sovereign grace, 
And thoughts of [is great mercy 
Will fill our hearts with peace. 


Whisper the name of Jesus! 
In gentle accents tell 
How Christ, our risen Saviour, 
Hath conquered death and hell ; 
And now hath gone before us 
Our mansions to prepare, 
That we may rest for ever 
In glory with Him there. 


Whisper the rame of Jesus 
Until our eyelids close 
Upon all earthly visions, 
In their last long repose. 
We'll open them in heaven, 
And gaze upon His face, 
And sing through endless ages 
The triumphs of His grace. 
‘ E. C. T. 


A VISIT TO OSWEGO, NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Messrs. Editors—Leaving Syracuse after 
an early breakfast, we passed close by some 
of the extensive ranges of salt-sheds, around 
the southern end of Lake Onondaga, and 
thence northward on the west side of the 
Oswego river, thirty-five miles, to the fine 
and flourishing city of Oswego. The coun- 
try between these places, as seen by the 
passenger, is not particularly interesting, 
nor very highly cultivated. But on enter- 
ing Oswego, one is amazed at the commer- 
cial activity and thrift every where visible, 
as well as at the beauty, and even elegance, 
of that city. 

- The population of Oswego is over twenty 
thousand, perhaps as large as twenty-five 
thousand. Its streets are about one hun- 
dred feet wide, beautifully shaded in the 
best parts of the city, and intersecting each 
other with much regularity at right angles. 
It is on a beautifully elevated and sloping 
bank of Lake Ontario, and is divided into 
two nearly equal parts by the Oswego river, 
which here empties into the lake. The 
two parts of the city are connected by two 
well-built bridges, which add much to the 
picturesqueness of its appearance. The 
dwellings are many of them very handsome, 
and nearly all are surrounded by trees, so 
that in looking at the city from the surface 
of the lake, or from the hills which surround 
the city at a little distance, it has almost 
the appearance of a forest, with buildings 
only here and there visible. It has the 
usual variety and number of public build- 
ings, some of which are large, substantial, 
and handsome. Among these are ten 
churches, of which number one is Old- 
school Presbyterian, and one Congregation- 
alist. The remainder are chiefly Methodist, 
Baptist, Episcopal, and Roman Catholic. 

Oswego possesses extraordinary advan- 
tages for trade and commerce, and is in 
fact one of the greatest grain markets in 
the world. Its harbour is at the mouth of 
the river, and is, to a great extent, artifi- 
cial. An immense pier has here been 
built, at great expense, by the United 
States government. This pier is of solid 
masonry, and is over fourteen hundred 
and fifty feet in length. At the entrance 
to the harbour is a massively built light- 
house. The water within the pier is from 
ten to twenty feet in depth. From this 
harbour the Oswego Canal passes up the 
river, and connects at Syracuse with the 
great Erie Canal. The river has a fall of 
about thirty-five feet within the city limits, 
and by means of a canal cut along each 
bank, furnishes an immense hydraulic 
power, which is made largely available 
in the flouring mills and grain elevators. 
Of these, there are about twenty large 
mills, and a dozen or so of elevators. It 
is said that these unitedly, when in full 
operation, have a capacity for turning out 
ten thousand barrels of flour per day; for 
elevating from vessels over forty thousand 
bushels of grain per hour, and for storing 
over two million bushelsat atime. Oswego 
has an immense commerce, which, up to 
the beginning of the present war, was ra- 
pidly increasing. Over one-half of the 
entire trade between Canada and the Uni- 
ted States centres here. With the single 
exception of Chicago, Oswego is the great- 
est wheat market on this continent. The 

trade in lumber, iron, salt, and other im- 
portant articles, is also vast. The entire 
commerce of the port, including imports 
and exports, during the year 1860, was 
over fifty millions of dollars. About ten 
thousand vessels, employing at least seventy 
thousand men, entered and cleared the 
port in that year. All this was new and 
wonderful to a stranger, who. had never 
before guessed at the immense trade carried 
on in this northern frontier city. | 

Although the prosperity and growth: of 
Oswego date almost entirely from the open- 
of the Welland and the Oswego Canals, yet 
it is one of the oldest settlements on the 
continent. The French established here a 
trading-post and fort soon after the settle- 
ment of Quebec. The remains of this old 
French fort were still visible on the baok 
of the lake, west of the river, at a very 
recent date. In 1724 it fell into the 
hands of the Koglish. In 1755 another 
fort was built on the east side of the river, 
on the spot where the United States fort 
Ontario now stands. In 1756 the place 
was retaken by the French, under Mont- 
calm, but was soon after again surrendered 
to the English, who held it until given up 
to the United States by treaty in 1796. A 
descent was made upon it again by the 
English in the course of the war of 1812, 
and we saw a gentleman, yet living in the 
city, who was captured and carried off by 
the British on that occasion. 

» Three or four days were spent in Oswego 
. very delightfully, enjoying the fraternal 
and cordial hospitality of the venerable 
R. W. Condit, D.D. Many were the 
pleasant strolls and drives enjoyed during 
these days, and delightful was the social 

_ intercourse evjoyed with the intelligent and 
cultivated families of his pastoral charge. At 
some of our rambles we must give the reader 
a glimpse. They will be long remembered. 


long drive around the city and its suburbs, 
and after looking down upon it with its 
dividing river, its busy mills and grain 
elevators, with the deep blue Lake Ontario 
stretching far away to the northern and 
western horizon from adjacent hills, we 
entered Fort Ontario. It is a strong fort, 
built after the old-fashioned manner of 
defences, but would be able to offer small 
resistance to our modern improved methods 
of attack. The entrance is through massive 
gates and by tortuous ways. Within are 
the house of the commanding officer and 
the barracks. Every thing inside and 
around the Fort exhibits the most scrupu- 
lous neatness and good order. A large 
number of huge cannon were ranged around. 
Some of these black “dogs of war” had 
their muzzles pointed through the port- 
holes towards the Canada shore, as if ready 
and willing to utter a fierce bark in case of 
foreign intervention. A number of soldiers 
were lounging lazily within. We found 
that they had been captured by the rebels 
in Texas, and released on parole. They 
were longing to be exchanged, and eager to 
get back to the army in Virginia, to take 
an active part in the fight against this dia- 
bolical rebellion. As we looked over the 
lake towards the invisible British domin- 
ions, we could hardly help shuddering to 
think how far from impossible it was that 
this now quiet and lovely scene might, ere 
long, become a scene of horrid bloodshed. 
After peering about to our heart’s content, 
and making a call upon the very agreeable 
ladies of the commandant’s family, we drove 
away with deepened impressions of the 
hatefulness and horrors of war. 

In driving along the western bank of 
the river we passed an immense range of 
buildings, which were pointed out as the 
celebrated Oswego Corn Starch Factory. 
What housekeeper does not know it? And 
what good liver has not eaten the Corn 
Starch pudding? Several hundreds of 
work-people are kept busy in this huge 
establishment the year round, and from 
two to three hundred thousand bushels of 
corn are annually used. Rival manufac- 
tories have elsewhere been set up, but Mr. 
Kingsford, the proprietor of this factory, 
seems to possess a secret in the matter 
which enables him to distance all competi- 
tion. 

On the eastern side of the river we 
paused to enter and examine a public 
library. The library building is large and 
handsome, the first story being used for 
the library, the second containing a large 
and convenient lecture-room. The build- 
ing and its contents cost about twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and was a gift to the city 
from Gerrit Smith. In making the gift he 
inserted the condition that blacks and 
whites should have equal rights and privi- 
leges therein. The librarian was a Jersey- 
man of culture and refinement, and treated 
us with marked attention and politeness. 
The books upon the shelves were well se- 
lected, varied, valuable, and in perfect order. 

One evening, in pleasant company, we 
walked out on the long pier to see the 
sun set over Lake Ontario. It was a 
glorious soene. The western sky was all 
aglow with brilliancy. Long after the 
sun had sunk beneath the blue waves, the 
west continued to be draped in purple and 
gold, and all its splendour was reflected 
and duplicated from the calm, smooth 
bosom of the lake. After gazing at it 
long, and thinking of other sunsets, and 
of other friends, now far away, who have 
watched them with us in days gone by, 
we extended our walk to the light-house 
at the end of the pier. This is the 
favourite promenade of the Oswegians, and 
we met scores of gentlemen and ladies 
enjoying the scene, and the fresh breezes 
from the lake. They appeared to enjoy it 
none the less because there was some risk 
of a wetting; every now and then the 
swell from the lake, as it dashed against 
the pier, sending the spray high in the 
air, and causing a merry laugh whenever 
one of the promenaders caught a sprink- 
ling. Tremendous myst be the power of 
the waves here in the time of the wintry 
storms. The pier is built of huge slabs 
of granite, joined in the most careful and 
substantial manner. Yet the waves have 
wrenched some of them from their places 
with resistless force, and moved them far 
away from their original position, like a 
child’s playthings. In several places huge 
gaps have been made during the past winter, 
entirely through which the waves were 
flowing into the harbour. Busy as Uncle 
Sam just now is, we could not help hope- 
ing he would remember the wise woman’s 
motto, ‘A stitch in time saves nine.” If 
he does not, the next winter will give him 
a large job of repairing to do at Oswego. 

A kind Providence gave us a bright and 
charming Sabbath. We visited in the 
morning the Infant and Sabbath-schools of 
Dr. Condit’s church, and found them well 
attended and well conducted. The church 
is now taking good care of the children— 
after a short time, the children will take 
good care of the church. They are taught 
not only to be good, but to do good; the 
children alone of the Sabbath-schools hav- 
ing undertaken to support a colporteur in 
the service of the Presbyterian Board of. 
Publication, besides their other many bene- 
factions. In the church we found a large 
congregation, evidently of high intelli- 
gence, and appreciative listeners. Dr. 
Condit has the largest, wealthiest, and 
most intelligent congregation in the city. 
Among them is the Hon. William F. 
Allen, a judge of the Supreme Court of 
the State, and well and most favourably 
known through the Presbyterian body as 
having been several times an active and 
induential wember of the General Assem- 
bly. 

In the afternoon, we rode out in company 
with our venerable host, to two or three 


Sabbath-schools in the country, which are 


taught chiefly by members of Dr. Condit’s 
church, and at all of which much good is 
manifestly being done. As we rode, Dr. 
Condit entertained and benefitted us, too, 
by telling us of the Lord’s dealings with 
him in the days that are past, of the times 
when ‘‘new measures’ prevailed throughout 
this region; of the trials which orthodox 
and conservative pastors then had to endure, 
and of the good hand of the Lord, which 
had now brought him and his flock out into 
a broad place, and a happy position. Dr. 
Condit is of a New Jersey family, many 
branches of which still reside in Newark, 
New Jersey, and its vicinity. His father 
was pastor of the church at Hanover, New 
Jersey. Dr. Condit is a brother of Dr. 
Jonathan Condit, the honoured and beloved 
Professor in Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Dr. R. W. Condit was educated at Prince- 
ton, and was for some time a tutor in the 


Ou a bright and lovely afternoon, after a| College, after his graduation, a position 


country ? 


: which a most worthy son is now also occu- 
pying. He has been pastor of the church 
at Oswego over thirty years. Those years 
have silvered his locks, but have left him 
in the full and unimpaired use of both his 
bodily and mental powers. In advancing 
years, he has the strong affections of his 
people, and his church is prospering under 
his pastoral care. A visit of several days, 
and much intercourse with them, left me 
with the decided impression that in these 
days of discontent and change, few happier 
pastors, and few happier churches could be 
found. Happy, indeed, is that pastor, and 
happy that people, any where, who, after a 
pastoral relation of thirty years’ continu- 
ance, are still bound together in mutual and 
affectionate contentment. S. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE DOINGS OF FAITH.—NO. IV. 


By faith, Abraham dwelt in the land of promise as in 
a strange country xi. 9. 


There could not well be a text more ex- 
pressive of weanedess from the world. It 
is also a direct, practical acknowledgment 
of our pilgrim state here; and, taken with 
the texts in connection with it, it implies a 
transitoriness of residence in our present 
state of existence, that would render our 
labour for a permanent establishment here 
almost a useless task, especially that part of 
it that causes us care, and anxiety, and dis- 
appointment at the failure of our worldly 
plans. <‘‘Food and raiment” is promised 
to the Christian; and having this, Paul 
says, ‘“‘we ought to be content;” for we 
brought nothing into this world with us, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing out. 
‘¢ And they that will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in de- 
struction and perdition; for the love of 
money is the root of all evil, which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves with many 
sorrows.” «But thou, O man of God, flee 
these things, and follow after righteousness, 
godliness, faith, love, patience, and meek- 
ness.” ‘Fight the good fight of faith, 
lay hold on eternal life.” Do good, be 
rich in good works, ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate, laying up for your- 
selves a good foundation against the time 
to come, that you may lay hold on eternal 
life. I give thee charge that thou keep 
this commandment without spot, and un- 
rebukable, until the appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. (1 Tim. vi. 6—19.) This 
commandment that we are to ‘“‘keep with- 
out spot and unrebukeable,” includes the 
injunction not to seek worldly wealth, as 
well as to follow after righteousness, godli- 
ness, together with the constellation of 
Christian graces which these terms imply. 
And Abraham, the father and exemplar of 
the faithful, did live in this state, and we 
read that he did it by faith. This is not 


that you have not sought it. You have 
professed to follow the Saviour, yet have 
followed after self-gratification, instead of 
the way of self-denial. Have you not done 
the works of the flesh, rather than the 
works of faith? Is not this the cause of 
the weakoess of your faith, and the conse- 
quent inefficiency of the work of faith? Is 
this ‘‘walking in the steps of that faith of 
our father Abraham?” (Rom. vi. 11. 12.) 
Or is it professing love to the Saviour, 
while your heart goeth after its covetous- 
ness? (Ezek. xxxiii. 31.) 


For the Presbyterian. 


A SHORT SERMON. 


‘¢Ye know not what ye ask,” said Jesus 
to the mother who came to request for her 
sons that they might sit one on his right 
hand and the other on his left in his king- 
dom. ‘Ye know not what ye ask.” Ah! 
how often is this the case with those who 
go to God in prayer! An illustration of 
this we have in the instance of a mother 
and father who plead with God for the life 
of their son. Spare our boy! O save the 
life of our child! This was their cry the 
live long night. Two children had been 
followed to the grave, and this one alone 
was left, and he laid in spasms on the bed. 
It was too hard to give him up; he was 
bound to them by the strongest of human 
ties, and therefore they cried to God for 
the life of their son, and they cried in 
agony of soul, they plead as if their own 
lives depended on an answer. 

God heard their prayer. The child’s 
life was spared; the animal life alone was 
left, for the mind had for ever fled from the 
body, leaving it as a tomb from which the 
soul had gone. In the drivelling idiot that 
is left, these parents have for many years 
read a sad, sad lesson. Daily do they see 
how much better is God’s way than their 
own; and every vacant stare, and all these 
unearthly noises that issue from this boy, 
speak in the strongest language, that sub- 
mission is better than our own way. There- 
fore when we pray, let us be careful that 
we know what we pray for, so that Jesus 
may not say to us, when the answer to our 
prayer shall come, ‘‘Ye know not what ye 
ask;” for it may be we are asking for that 
which would, if granted, be a curse instead 
of a blessing, and if the answer came, 
would cry out for ever, “Ye knew not 
what ye asked.” M. M. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GRACE AMONG THE SAILORS. . 


Messrs. Editors—In this time, when the 
men of the sea are doing so much for our 
country—when our navy is so large and 
still increasing, the pious will rejoice to 
know that religion is not neglected amongst 
this interesting class. By the kindness 
of its editor, [ am permitted to furnish for 
the Presbyterian the following interesting 


one of the small deeds of faith; for if god- 
liness with contentment is such great gain, | 
and those that would be rich pierce them- | 
selves through with many sorrows here, and 
‘¢fall into snares that drown men’s souls in 
perdition” hereafter, it surely is not a small 
attainment to be delivered from worldliness, 
and obtain the possession of that “ godli- 
ness’ that is content with the gospel mea- 
sure of this world’s goods, ‘food and rai- 
ment.” | 

But what was that faith that enabled © 
Abraham to sojourn even in the Land of 
Promise as in a strange country; dwelling | 
in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promise? It 
was a living faith in an after inheritance, 
so exceeding in glory and permanence all 
the honours and emoluments of this world, 
as to remove every desire for them. ‘For 
he looked for a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God; for 
he hath prepared for them a city.” (Heb. 
xi. 10-16.) They were content to sojourn 
in tabernacles, or temporary dwellings | 
here, because they were assured “by faith” | 
that, though nothing could be permanent 
here, yet there was a place, which had 
sure and permanent foundations, prepared 
for them. MRealizing that they had no 
abiding city here, they therefore sought 
one to come. (Heb. xiii. 13,14.) They 
believed the ‘‘promises,” though they saw 
they were yet ‘afar off;” but ‘having 
seen them, they embraced them, and con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth. For they that do 
such things, declare plainly that they seek 
a country. And, truly, if they had been 
mindful of that country from whence they 
came out, they might have had an oppor- 
tunity to have returned; but now they 
desire a better, that is a heavenly; where- 
fore God is not ashamed to be called their 
God; for he hath prepared for them a 
city.” (Heb xi. 13-16.) We are told in 
Scripture that ‘these things were written 
for our admonition and example,” accom- 
panied with the exhortation, ‘¢‘ Wherefore 
let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall.” (1 Cor. x.11-12.) Of 
what use should we make of the admoni-— 
tion to world-weanedness implied in these 
Scriptures? If ‘they saw the promises 
afar off, and embraced them,” in such a 
sense, as to become ‘strangers and pil- , 
grims on the earth,” what effect should | 
these promises have on us, who live so_ 
much nearer the time of their fulfilment? | 
Do we recognize our pilgrim state in such 
a sense, as to consider ourselves as merely 
travellers passing through this toa better 
Have we not rather, like the 
Laodicean Church, ‘increased in goods,” 
until earthly hopes have become para- 
mount? It is even so. If the transient 
nature of our present state had not been 
practically ignored, what would cause such 
consternation at the breaking up of our 
earthly prosperity? It was not so with 
those who did recognize their pilgrim state. 
They were not only delivered from agita- 
tion or distress in similar circumstances, 
but ‘took joyfully the spoiling of -their 
goods,” while they endured a great fight 
of other afflictions, in the same calm and 
undisturbed spirit. ( Heb. x. 32-39.) This 
rejoicing in affliction is also said to be the 
work of faith—an assured faith. It is not 
mentioned as a matter of hope or belief 
only, but of Anowledye. They took joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods, knowing 
that they had in heaven a better and an 
enduring substance.” Is not this «full 
assurance of faith” within our reach also? 
«¢The Lord’s hand is not shortened, that it 
cannot save; neither is his ear heavy, that 
it cannot hear.” ‘But your iniquities 
have separated between you and your God, 
and your sins have hid his face from you, 
that he will not hear.” (Isa. ]lx.1,2) 


i 
{ 


communication, which will appear in the 

September number of the Suilors’ Maga- 

zine, and which cannot fail to interest those 

who love the Saviour. NESHANOCK. 

THE INFLUENCE OF ONE PIOUS SAILOR. 

It is too often the case that the power of 
the sailor for usefulness is underrated, and 
consequently undervalued, even if he is 
known to be professedly pious. This may 
be accounted for in part, at least, from the 
fact that the character of sailors is not gene- | 
rally understood. From the days when the 
Saviour of sinners called the fishermen from 
the sea of Galilee to proclaim the glad 
tidings of salvation, those who have been 
known as sat/ors have been regarded as 
diligent students of human nature—a study 
which is as essential in the work of saving 
souls as any other study whatever. Let 
there be as decided an effort made by the 
Church to enlist the sympathies and the 
influence of seamen in the work of personal, 
missionary labour in behalf of souls, that is 
put forth in other directions, and for the 
sympathies of other classes, and we should 
have in the field of Christian enterprise a 
company of efficient, successful labourers, 
second to none tn the world. 

Take, as an example, the following inci- 
dent, which was related to me recently by 
the master of a vessel sailing from this 
port; and I will endeavour to give it in his 
own language as near as possible. 

‘‘When I go toaconterence meeting,” 
said Captain K , “I want to hear some- 
thing which touches my heart; and I heard 
that something not long ago, when I was 
lying in port down to P It appeared 
that there had been a revival in the place, 
and I went up one afternoon to one of the 
large churches, and fuund it completely 
filled—more than a thousand people in the 
house. It was a conference meeting, and 
probably more than thirty had spoken in 


the mecting, and spoken well, too; but their | 


talk did not seem to take hold of the heart. 
Now, it is said that sailors can’t speak so 
as to do much good, because many of them 
are not educated. This I know may be 
true with some, but not with all. Towards 
the close of the meeting, a sailor aruse to 
speak a few words for the purpose of encour- 
aging personal effort in behalf of others, and 
to tell how God had blessed him while at 
sea. Said he, ‘Brethren, I stand here to 
say to you, that God is faithful to his word 
when we do our duty, and put ourselves in 
the way to be blessed. Months ago, I 
shipped fora foreign voyage, and I was not 
long in finding out the fact that there was 


not one praying soul on board the ship but 


myself. Feeling a desire to pray where I 
should not be interrupted, I asked of the 
captain the privilege of arranging my berth 
as far forward in the ship as [ could go. 
‘There is danger there,” said the captain, 
‘‘why not take your place in the forecastle 
with the other men?” I told him I pre- 
ferred to go forward, if he would permit it. 
He finally told me I might do so, if I would 
be careful. I thanked him, and made ar- 
rangements accordingly. There, alone, I 


who holds the ocean in the hollow of his. 
hand; and it was there [ felt Jesus to be 
near. Q! what joy filled my heart! 

‘While praying, [ heard some one near, 
evidently listening, but nothing was said to 
me. The second night, while at prayer, 
and feeling that, as a professed Christian, 
I was alone in that ship, I heard some body 
near me again, evidently taking observations, 
and [ thought it might be one of the crew; 
but no one spoke tome. Just before night 
on the third day, the captain said to me, 
‘‘William, you needn’t go forward to pray 
—come aft to-night, and pray with me in 
the cabin; I am glad there is some one on 
board who, from principle, seeks the favour 
of God.” 

‘OQ, brethren, that was a happy hour to 
me; and at night I prayed with the cap- 
tain, and for the captain, and for all hands. 
Never shall I forget that hour! It was not 
long before the captain gave his heart to 
God, and became a praying man. Soon 
after the mates were all converted, and 


is not that you cannot get this faith, bu: 


from that day we had our regular prayer- 


| too might be saved. 


felt that I could hold communion with Him | 


meetings in the cabin every morning and 
evening when the weather would admit. 
Brethren, it would have done your souls 
good to have been on board our noble old 
ship, and listened to the outpouring of 
hearts in prayer—warm in their first love. 
The crew were not forgotten. Personal 
conversation was held with them upon the 
duty of immediate repentance of sin, and of 
unconditional submission to God. 

‘It was evident that God was adding his 
blessing to our efforts, as deep seriousness 
was stamped upon many faces. At our 
meetings for prayer, they would gather 
about the companionway, and stand weep- 
ing like children. Our captain saw their 
anxiety, and called them down into the 
cabin, and told them how he had found 
Christ, and the conditions upon which they 
It was a weeping time 
there, brethren, as well as a praying time! 
Some wept for joy, others for their sins, 
and I am happy to say to you that every 
soul on board our ship was converted to 
God; and I am not alone here as a witness 
to the truth of what I have stated—some of 
my shipmates are in this meeting, and can 
bear testimony to the fact that God has 
power on earth still to forgive sins, and to 
cleanse the soul from all unrighteousness !’’’ 

As this faithful son of the ocean took his 
seat, several of his mess-mates arose one 
after another, bearing a testimony to the 


by the blessing of God, they had becn 
brought to a knowledge of the truth. 

Said Captain K : There was nota 
dry eye in all that congregation when those 
sailors had delivered their testimonies! It 
was heart-work they had spoken of, and 
their words reached hearts.” 

This is the kind of labour needed at the 
present time on board of our naval and 
merchant vessels, and who is so competent 
to do this work as the pious, devoted sea- 
man? May God send forth more such 
labourers as ‘‘ William” into his harvest on 
the land, as well as on shipboard! 

J. M. H. Dow, Chaplain. 

Providence, R. I., July 25th, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PREPARE! 


Prepare to meet thy God ——Awmos iv. 12. 


Prepare! Why? How? When? 

Why? We must all meet God. Sooner 
or later we must all stand before him; for 
we must all die, and when we die, we must 
meet God. [Jor this we should prepare. 
Why? 

A preparation is necessary. Of this 
every man is gongcious; for we are sinners, 
and we know it,-and feel it. All have 
sinned, and hence, all need to prepare to 
meet God. Our sins must be forgiven, or 
we cannot meet him in peace. This is 
why we should prepare. 

Then how shall we prepare? How can 

we be forgiven? How? Is it by works? 
But our hearts are corrupt, and hence, all 
we do is sinful. Besides, no present or 
future good deeds, could we perform them, 
can atone for past transgression. 
Then how shall we prepare? Is it by 
repentance? True, we must repent; but 
repentance satisfies not the demands of law 
and justice; it makes no atonement, and to 
furgive sian simply on the ground of re- 
pentance, would be to encourage disobedi- 
ence and transgression. God’s law is 
broken, and there must be an atonement. 
This is made, for Christ has died. He has 
shed his blood for the remission of sins. 
He has met the demands of law and justice. 
Now, God requires faith in Jesus Christ, 
and faith in Jesus Christ is the reception of 
him, and reliance upon him as our Saviour. 
It is coming to Christ; it is believing on 
him, and resting upon bim alone for salva- 
tion. And faith and repentance are always 
connected. Where one is, there is also the 
other, and both must proceed from a new 
heart. Hence the need of regeneration. 
We must be born of the Spirit. We can- 
not change our own hearts, nor believe, nor 
repent of ourselves. Then how shall we 
prepare? Ask; pray! Call upon God in 
the name of Jesus Christ, and humble your- 
self before him. Confess your sins, and 
ask for mercy. Look to Christ, and trust 
in him. You must be renewed, or perish! 
You must have the Spirit, or die in your 
sins! You are on a journey—there is a 
river in your way, and how will you cross? 
There is a man with a boat on the other 
side; call, and he will come and take you 
over. So, you cannot change your own 
heart. It is the Spirit’s work; call on him 
—ask his aid, and yield to his power. He 
will work in you faith, repentance, and 
every Christian grace; and thus shall you 
be prepared to meet your God. 

Do you ask when you should prepare? 
The answer is, Now! for now is the accept- 


ed time; now is the day of salvation. Be- 
gin the work now! Prepare to meet thy 
God now! _ W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FUGITIVE PIECES. 


BY A LAYMAN. 


THE BANQUETING HOUSE. 
He brought me iuvto bis banqueting house, and his 
banner over me was Love.—Song of Solomen, ii. 4. 
To represent the attractions of heaven, 
and the felicity of its blest inhabitants, the 
Scriptures employ the most lively imagery. 
The highest powers of the human mind, 
guided by inspiration, are brought into 
requisition, to picture the glories, and des- 
cribe the ecstacy of the upper sanctuary. 
Yet it is declared that it has never been 
accorded to human eyes to behold the full 
beatific radiance which surrounds the celes- 
tial throne; nor to human ears to catch the 
melodious strains of the heavenly : choir— 
« Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices. 


No voice exempt—no voice but well could join 
Melodious part,—such concord is in heaven.” 


adequately conceive of the joys of the re- 
deemed. 

The Scriptures attract not only by lively 
imagery, but by ordinances and sacraments. 
The people of Christ, amid the engross- 
ments of life, are constantly reminded of 
that ‘‘better country” to which they are 
destined; and sensible signs are employed 
to shadow forth the glorious realities of 
that ‘‘city whose builder and maker is 


his Church, which commemorates the dying 
love of Christ, there exists a perpetual de- 
claration of mutual attachment, here beau- 
tifully set forth under the imagery of the 
banqueting house—‘ He brought me into 
his banqueting house, and his banner over 
me was Love.” In social life the festivi- 
ties of the banqueting house are esteemed 


the climax of sensual delights, and there 


faithfuloess of ‘‘ William,” through which, | 


Nor has it been given to human heart to |. 


God.” By that impressive institution in 


ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND NO. 530 BROADWAY, 


| the master of ceremonies exhibits to his 
peculiar friends the tokens of his kindness. 
So Jesus, the great Master of ceremonies, 
in order that his people may be continually 
reminded of the great object of mission, 
and have before them a perpetual testimo- 
nial of his love towards them, invites them 
into his banqueting house, and spreads over 
them the banner of love. Gethsemane and 
Calvary testify in letters of blood that love, 
love, is the significant inscription which 
declares the character of the entertainment. 
And they are guests not only by invitation, 
but in the exercise of that love which he 
bore to them from before the foundation of 
the world. «By opening up to them a new 
and living way, and opening in them a 
new and living fountain,” he brings them 
into the banqueting house; therefore ap- 
propriately may they sing— 
“ How sweet and awful is the place, 
With Christ within the doors, 


While everlasting love displays 
The choicest of its stores, 


« While all our hearts in this our song, 
Join to admire the feast, 
Each of us cries with thankful tongue, 
Lord, why was I a guest?” 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRO RE NATA MEETINGS. 


the thing born’’—these meetings 
are called. Born since the last meeting. 
Born without expectation—out of due time. 
Our fathers were a steady sort of people, 
who were wont to have things done in a 
regular kind of way, but not half as much 
bound to little technicalities as is thought 
by some. Knowing, however, the uncer- 
tainty of all human affairs, they provide, 
Chap x., Sec. x., as follows: 

«When any emergency shall require a 
meeting sooner than the time to which Pres- 
bytery stands adjourned, the Moderator, 
&c., with the concurrence, or at the request 
of two ministers and two elders, the elders 
being of different congregations, shall call a 
meeting. He shall send a circular letter, 
specifying the particular business of the in- 
tended meeting, to every minister belonging 
to the Presbytery, and session of every 
vacant congregation, in due time previous 
to the meeting, which shall be not less than 
ten days. Nothing else shall be transacted 
at that meeting.” 

On this subject the old Synod, which has 
almost a constitutional weight and authority 
says, Digest, page 231: 

‘s Meetings of judicatories, pro re nata, 
can only be necessary on account of im- 
portant occurrences, unknown at their last 
meeting} and which cannot be safely deferred 
till their stated meeting, such as scandal 
raised on a minister’s character, tending to 
destroy his usefulness, and bring a reproach 
on religion; or feuds in a congregation, 
threatening its dissolution; or some danger- 
ous error or heresy broached; but not for 
matters judicially deferred by the judicature, 
except some unforseen circumstance occurs, 
which makes it appear that some principal 
things, on which the judgment depends, 
may then be had, and cannot be obtained if 
it is deferred till their stated meetings; nor 
for any matters that ordinarily come in at 
their stated meetings.”’ 

It is very evident that they were not as 
impatient, and in as great haste as we, in 
our day. They did not, like the child, 
every day dig up the seed which it had 


planted, to see whether it was growing, but 


having experience and consideration, they 
gave it time to take root, and even allowed 
for the drought. They were not such 
adepts in the hot-house planting, having 
also a consideration for the nipping frosts, 
which often destroyed all hope, feeling that 
church matters should not be hastened, but 
as far as possible, cultivated for permanent 
and substantial good. This will strike any 
reader of our Confession of Faith, and Form 
of Government. They have, however, 
given us a latitude in judgment which we 
must exercise, and which we ought to do 
with care, or we may, by our neglect, over- 
turn or render useless the great principles 
of our system. 

Paul said all things are lawful, but not 
expedient. Such meetings are lawful, but 
the extent of their expediency ought to have 
some limit, or regular and stated meetings 
of Presbytery may as well be abolished, and 
pro re nata take their place. In some of 
our Presbyteries, it is common to call such 
meetings on every occasion, and for all 
kinds of business which arise in the way of 
regular meetings. We have known Pres- 
byteries where a pro re nata has been held 
on an average pearly every month in the 
year. In the continual change of pastors 
and ministers, if a meeting must be held for 
every case, Presbytery would scarcely have 
more than the constitutional time to call 
one together, until the Moderator has the 
circular in hand for another. And were it 
not for the requirement of the Book, to 
specify the particular business, it would be 
well for Presbyteries to have a standing cir- 
cular printed, to which the Moderator could 
just fix the date and his name. 

We would not hinder the labours, or put 
a straw in the way of the usefulness of any 
minister, but there is an injustice to mem- 
bers of Presbytery, to be requiring them to 
come twenty, forty, or fifty miles, to attend 
a meeting every few weeks. But you need 
not attend when you have no doubt as to 
the soundness of the person coming in, or 
have no interest in the particular case, is 
our answer. This is asking a watchman to 
leave the door open and unguarded. When 
the habit is acquired, it will soon grow to 
the neglect in cases of importance, which 
may be dangerous and troublesome. It is 
asking a man to neglect his duty to the 
Church at large, and to his own conscience, 
as well as to the particular church or minis- 
ter, who has a case; and to silently suffer 
acts to be performed in his absence, of 
which he is ignorant, and which, if present, 
he would oppose. 

It has become a common remark in some 
of our Presbyteries that it is not necessary 
to attend the regular meetings, because all 
the important business is done at the called 
pro re nata meetings. Every man now 
seems to think his case is of such import- 
ance that it demands special attention—or, 
to use a common remark, is afraid it will 
spoil if he should wait—which involves 
great vanity and self-importance, or lacks 
confidence in the material of which it con- 
sists. If men would reflect a little more, 
they would not be in such a hurry. He 
that believeth will not make haste. He 
who lacks confidence in God, and his cause, 
and his duty, needs to be in a hurry. 

Our Form of Government lays down this 
liberty for emergencies—pressing necessi- 
ties. The old Synod says a case which 
cannot safely be deferred, not matters 
which can ordinarily come in at stated 
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meetings. We would like to see a list of 
the emergencies—the pressing necessities, Xo., 
under which these meetings are held. We 
have known an individual who has had 
three of these emergencies, in as many 
Presbyteries, in less than a year—indeed, 
we think less than six months—and after 
they were all over, we do not know an in- 
dividual who felt it to be of any conse- 
quence but himself. 

We do not set ourselves against all pro 
re nata meetings, but we are decidedly 
convinced that it is in some cases so com- 
mon, that it is a nuisance which ought to 
be abated. A minister must keep his house 
and himself always in readiness to start on 
one of these emergencies, for sometimes he 
may not get the circular until a week after 
it is dated, arising from delay in the mail, 
or neglect in puttiog it in the post office. 
It is with difficulty often that he can get 
to a regular meeting—want of money to 
spare, sickness in his family or his congre- 
gation, pastoral duties, &c., with social 
meetings, &c. 

We hope the Committee on the new 
Book of Discipline will put in a section on 
this subject which will, before their labours 
close, take this into consideration, and if it 
is understood that every matter is worthy 
of a pro re nata meeting, make some provi- 
sion to exempt members from attending 
who are not specially concerned. The 
great evil lies in Presbyteries permitting 
every little matter of ordinary character to 
be considered as a necessity or emergency 
which cannot wait. We may be behind 
the times, but we believe it would be as 
profitable, and certainly as commendable, 
for individuals to let their particular busi- 
ness come up in a regular way at a stated 
meeting. The haste that is required 
savours so much of the supply system, 
which would have a preacher for a month 
or two, and then a change, that we feel as 
if our Presbyteries were getting into Con- 
gregationalism and Committeeism. 


PSALM LXXXVII. 


BY REY. J. B. STEELE, 
God on the holy mountains lays 
The temple for his heavenly praise; 
His tender love, his constant care, 
The tents of Jacob ever share; 
But his unmeasured love distils 
On Zion’s gates, on Zion’s hills. 


The wings of Mercy hover o’er 

The Christian’s dwelling evermore; 
But where the saints in crowds resort 
And worship in the public court, 
The cloud of glory fills the place, 
And God bestows his richest grace. 


O city of the heavenly King! 

The ancient bards thy glories sing; 
And future myriads shall behold 

Thy shining walls and streets of gold; 
And rapt in wonder shall record 

Thy worth, O city of the Lord! 


My chosen friends have heard me name 
With high esteem, the men of fame, 
Whose learning, virtue, power, and worth 
Adorn the cities of their birth; 

But greater honours shall adorn 

The humblest saint in Zion born. 


The writing, by Jehovah’s pen, 

Oa heavenly rolls, will show that men 
In Zion reared are men of worth 

O'er all the nobles of the earth; 

And God will hold them in renown— 
The shining jewels in his crown. 


The temple on the mountain’s height 

Is filled with harpers clothed in white; 

Their spirits burn with holy fire, 

As heavenly fingers touch the lyre; 

And this, their joyful minstrelsy— 
‘Our springs, O Lord, are all in thee!” 


THE RELAPSE OF FAITH. 


The Bard of Rydal mourned, in his 
musings, that it is so hard for the soul to 
keep the heights that it is competent to 
gain. We have translated the poetry, in’ 
which he clad the thought, into common 
prose; for there is no truth which the 
Christian oftener or more sadly feels. 
Sometimes we rise so high, that we seem to 
realize all the Saviour’s promises to faith. 
We can move mountains, or pluck up trees 
by the roots. But with the occasion the 
inspiration passes, and before we know it, 
we find ourselves upon common earth 
again. Not less frequently, though the 
occasion for the use of faith continues, we 
become weary, as it were, of bearing too 
heavy an armour, and lay down the spirit- 
ual weapons, to fight on with the earthly. 
When calamities beset us, for example, our 
impulse is towards God. We pray, and 
have, perhaps, a degree of faith. But as 
troubles thicken, we fall upon worldly 
expediencies; we lose sight of God, and 
practically work without him. The spirit- 
ual hand seems to have no hold upon the 
material forces that are so very palpable 
and exigent. Thus, ia all circumstances, 
we are continually subject to the relapse of 
faith. 

The main reason of this instability is to 
be found in our imperfect recognition of 
Jesus Christ as veritable God. The Deity 
out of Christ is not, to our apprehension, 
sensibly concerned in human affairs. To 
be sure, we know and say that He is; but 
a merely intellectual conviction has little to 
do with the spiritual conceptions and im- 
pulses which fill, and strengthen, and actu- 
ate the inner man. We know and believe 
much, and much that is of importance, by 
which we are not moved, because we do 
not feel it. It is doubtless true that it was 
in the very purpose of (tod so to adapt 
himself to human affairs and interests, in 
the person of Christ, that those who would 
trust in him might feel his intimate rela- 
tion to those interests. Jesus is made the 
object of prayer, and the source of faith, 
because salvation, and that perfect sym- 
pathy with human interests which is in- 
cluded in the Divine philosophy of that 
word, is his peculiar work. | 

In the patriarchal and early ages—when 
men were nearer the sources of things, and 
the holy “‘walked with God’’—the idea of 
the Deity was more vivid than in later 
times. It was less interfered with by 
human inventions, and we can partly un- 
derstand the sublime and stubborn faith of 
Abraham, Noah, and Moses. God was 
‘‘ manifest” to them, though not “in the 
flesh.” On the mount of sacrifice, in the 
rainbow covenant, and at the buraing-bush, 
the living Deity was known. [But as the 
race advanced, and its doings and interests 
became more complicated, the abstract idea 
of God became more indistinct, and the 
need of a personal Christ more obvious, 
until now the Son of Man is the very 
corner-stone and foundation of human faith. 
It is, therefore, the consequence of a rejec- 
tion of his Godhead that men are left with- 
out any God at all. This remark is by no 
means aimed at those who are called Uni- 
tarians; we have rather in mind the many, 
in the orthodox denuminations, who prac- 


| tically deny the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
by living cut off from him. 

If we would have a susfained faith, its 
object must be Gop in Cuaist. In his 
office of Redeemer, God comes into every 
earthly relation and interest, continually 
working io them with us. If we know the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as we may and ought to 
know him, we cannot separate him for a 
moment from these interests, and from the 
direction of them. They are as obedient 
to his hand as the waves of the sea, when 
he stretched it over them in Galilee, and 
said, ‘‘ Peace; be still;’”’ and what is more 
for our purpose, we know it, and feel it. 

Although these remarks have a general 
application, they are especially timely now. 
We are in a great vortex of material 
interests. We have to be wary and strong. 
We have to upbuild and smite. We have 
to invent and use warlike weapons of a 
skill and force before unknown. We have 
to meet circumstances for which history 
affords no precedent. And being thus be- 
set, we are peculiarly liable to a relapse of 
faith. Let us, therefore, fix our souls the 
more strongly on Him to whom the Father 
hath committed all judgment, because he is 
the Son of Man.—WN. Y. Examiner. 


— 


Pastoral Work in the Sabbath-school. 


The following extract, touching the mu- 
tual duties and relations of pastor and peo- 
ple to the Sunday-school, is from the inau- 


| gural sermon of the Rev. Alfred Taylor, 
newly installed 


tor of the Presbyterian 
church at Bristol, Pennsylvania. 

‘‘Qur Sunday-school claims our prayerful 
attention, our earnest work and toil. We 
must not overlook it, or think it beneath 
our notice. The children of to-day are the 
men and women of to-morrow. The babe 
in arms escapes our observation for a while, 
and lo! he is almosta man. He is worth 
attending to, and training in the way in 
which he should go. The duty is a duty 
which rests upon the whole Church. Our 
prosperity depends much on how we bring 
up our children. We can train them for a 
useful Christianity—we can let them run 
loose till they become very vagabonds. 

‘‘We have now a pleasant Sunday-school, 
well officered, efficiently managed. But we 
can do more than we are doing. Our rooms 
are but half full. Wecan fillthem. Let 
us have a live Sunday-school. Let us com- 
pel the little ones to come to the feast spread 
for them. Let us add to its efficiency by 
adding to the number of its co-workers, and 
engaging in all those modern improvements 
which make the Sunday-school such a fruit- 
ful nursery of Zion. I deprecate the idea, 
however, of turning our Sunday-school into 
& menagerie, or an exhibition, as is too fre- 
quently the custom. We can interest our 
children in various ways, and interest our 
friends in their behalf, without departing 
from the great object for which we gather 
them together. The great object is to teach 
them the truth as it is in Jesus. ~ It must 
be presented to them in the most interest- 
ing way possible, or they will not listen to 
a word of it. No long winded droning to 
them; no tedious harangues; no cross and 
im patient scoldings ; no bitter sarcasm min- 
gled with the teaching of God’s truth. The 
truth must be spoken in love to them. 
And, as we look for good and able officers 
fur our army, 80 we want more good, really 
good, really able, teachers for our Sunday- 
school. There is no eall for the irregular 
teacher, who comes- only when it is not 
convenient to stay at home; no call for the 
slovenly one, who is always late; no call 
for the heedless one, who has not his heart 
in his work; no call for the stupid one, 
who can neither take an idea himself, nor 
impart one to his scholars; no call for the 
stubborn one, who is always finding fault 
with the arrangements of the school. But 
there is a call for one dozen faithful, com- 
petent, punctual, cheerful-faced teachers. 
We want them now. [I believe they are 
here, and are willing to eulist in the work. 

‘‘T want to do my share in this work. 
I want to know every teacher and eve 
child, and I want them to know me. 
want to go among them, and encourage and 
instruct them; and [ want them to encour- 
age and instruct me. And that we may 
the better work together, 1 propose to 
preach a sermon to the children on the last 
Sunday afternoon in each month. Although 
this is for the children, I will try to make 
myself understood to the grown persons who 
may be present, and I hope to see you all 
here, to show your interest in the lambs of 
the flock, if nothing more.” 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING of CHILDREN 


Children are God’s heritage, committed to — 
parents for a time, that they may train them’ 
up for heaven. This duty is Divine com- 
mand, with a promise. “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and whea he is 
old he will not depart from it.” The parents. 
who faithfully obey the command, need not 
doubt that the promise will be fulfilled. We 
cannot, indeed, look for earthly crowns for 
our children, but there is a crown of glory 
for every one of them, in heaven, who is 
faithfully trained for God. All our little 
ones may not become the great ones of the 
earth, but if reared in faith and prayer, 
they will become “kings and priests unto 
God.”? They may not possess mansions and 
places on earth, but being children of God, 
they are heirs, “heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ,” to mansions of glory 
above; to ‘‘an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away;” to 
those happy and glorious homes of which 
Jesus speaks when he says: —‘‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions; I go to 
prepare a place for you, that where I am, 
there ye may be also.” 

Some forty-one or two years ago, a royal 
Duke was on his dying bed; he had one only 
child, a daughter, quite an infant. Taking 
the babe in his arms, in an earnest prayer 
he dedicated the little one to God; then giv- 
ing her to the mother, he solemnly charged 
the royal parent to train that daughter up 
in the fear of God, assuring her that he 
would give her an ample reward. With 
trembling solicitude, the mother faithfully 
discharged her trust, and the child was 
trained up in “the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord;” was affectionate and obedient, 
and is now a wife, a mother, a queen, and 
reigns over a kingdom on which the sun 
never sets. The beloved Queen of England, 
whose son last year was welcomed to our 
shores, in one place, by a banner with this 
inscription, ‘‘ Laddie, we welcome thee for 
thy mither’s sake.” 

A little over fifty years since, s youthful 
mother, away in a distant part of Scotland, 
was near her death, and a little unconscious 
infant lay by her side. In the trustful 
calmness of a truly pious heart, she com- 
mitted her child to the care of a pious and 
faithful nurse, tenderly and earnestly charg- 
ing her to train up her infant boy in the 
way in which he should go. 

That pious nurse accepted the charge, 
and faithfully performed her duty, and the 
boy was carefully trained for God, and in 
early life his heart was renewed by Divine 
grace; he was prepared for the sacred min- 
istry ; he became a clergyman of the Church 
of Kogland, and is now the Bishop of Lon- 


don.— Maine Evangelist. 
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‘SATURDAY, August 30, 1862. 

Massacre or Missionaries —It will 
be seen, in an item in our War News, 
Sioux Indians have made raid 
on our Western frontiers, and murdered 
hundreds of the defenceless inhabitants, 
among whom, there is reason to fear, were 
included the missionaries of the American 
Board. This is ead intelligence, and the 
more so, a8 there can be no question that 
the Indians have been stimulated to the 

al deed hy the rebels—the very men who 
pa expressed such seeming horror at the 
bare possibility of our government equip- 
ping the slaves of the South to sid us in 
the battle of freedom. This unparalleled 
ferocity of the Indians will, in all probabil- 
ity, lead to their extermination. 


— 


Mr. Butiions.—In svother part of our 
r our readers will find the advertise- 
ment of the Rev. Mr. Ballions, who pro- 
to meke Philadelphia his place of 
residence, Mr. Bullions is well known to 
our subscribers as the author of a long 
series of foreign letters published in the 
Presbyterian under the signature of BLyTH, 
and subsequently as an assistant editor of 
qur paper during the absence of Dr. Ley- 
burn in Europe. We are assured of his 
excellent scholarship and of his ability to 
teach, and take pleasure in directing the 
attention of parents to his advertisement. 


OO 


DeatH oF A MinisteR.—The Rev. 
Jchn P. Van Dyke died in Reading, Ohio, 
on the 13th of August, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age. He was born in Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, graduated at Miami 
University, and was pastor successively of 
the churches of West Union and Red Oak, 
Ohio, Frankfort, Indiana, Pleasant Ridge, 
Obic, and in all proved himself to be a 
faithial servant of Christ and of the 
Church. His disease was consumption, 
which had laid him aside from the active 
duties of the ministry for two years before 
he died. He died in great peace. i 


* A CHANGE ApvocaTED.—In the station- 
ing of ministers in the Wesleyan body in 
England, it is customary to send a draft of 
the preachers proposed for the stations 
some time previous to the meeting of the 
Conference, and the various churches are 
allowed to’ make objections, or suggest 
siterations. This plan allows a good degree 
of liberty in the choice of pastors, and is 
said to work well. The Methodist body in 
this country bas followed another plan, 
sending ministers to stations without any 

revious consultation with the people, and 
the consequence is, that there is much 
restiveness, and sometimes very painful dis- 
turbances in churches are witnesred. The 
Methodist, in an article on the subject, says 
that the English plan must sooner or later 
be adopted by the Church in this country, 
and that the “Spartan severity” of the 
present system ought to give wey. 


Gonz To CanaDA.—The Rev. Mr. Hoyt, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and the Rev. Stuart 
Robinson, pastor of the Second church, are 
both in Canada. Mr. Hoyt went by direc- 
tion of the United States authorities, Mr. 
Robinson, we believe, voluntarily. 


Arp THE Hospirats.—Presbyte- 
rians in Philadelphia have been among the 
foremost in their patriotic efforts to benefit 
the soldiers going to the field, and return- 
ing sick and wounded; and yet a large 
amount of what they have done has been 
concealed by entrusting the distribution of 
their charities to persons outside of their 
church. We should be unwilling to detract 
in the slightest degree from the merit of 
other denominations, or of so-called union 
associations, and yet we regard it as imper- 
ative on our Church to do more as a Church, 
and. to stand more prominently among sis- 
ter denominations, as heedfal of the duties 
imposed on us. The three Presbyteries in 
Philadelphia, of the Old-school, should take 
order on this subject, and appoint commit- 
tees for visiting the churches, taking up 
collections, purchasing suitable books from 
our Board of Publication, and seeing that 
they are properly distributed through our 
- various soldier-hospitals. Other denomi- 
nations do this, and why should not Pres- 
byterians? In this way they would have 
their work under their own eye, and would 
have more satisfaction in seeing it done, 
than by entrusting it to other bands. We 
call attention more especially to the hos- 
pitals, and to the spiritual aid required by 
their numerous inmates. The soldiers ask 
for good reading, and benevolent Presbyte- 
rians, if they will collect the requisite fands, 
can readily supply them from our Board of 
Publication. If our Presbyteries would 
take the necessary action on the subject, 
@ new impulse would be imparted to this 
department of effort. 


BISHOPS MILITANT. 


T seems that there is a Colonial Anglican 
Bishop who is fit to be the associate 
and peer of that renowned warrior, the 
Rt. Rev. Major-General Leonidas Polk, D. D. 
His name is McDougall; his title is «« Bish- 
op of Labuan,” but among his irrever- 
ent acquaintances he is generally known 
as “Right Reverend Tom,’ just as the 
Bishop of Oxford is known all over Eng- 
land as “Slippery Samuel.” Of the Bishop 
of Labuan, it is said that on a recent visit 
to England he ‘smoked his cigar, and 
wore his mustache and beard in Pall Mall 
and Bond street, with so much coolness 
and aplomb, as to take away the breath of 
several minor canons and Anglican func- 
tionaries, who had not only never heard 
hitherto, but absolutely never dreamed of 
a Bishop wearing hair upon his lip or in- 
dulging iu tobacco.” His warlike achieve- 
ments are narrated by himself with great 
gusto, and with great minuteness. Some 
pirates were found in his diocese, and he 
sallied out with others, and was successful 
in destroying nearly the whole of them. 
How well his ‘‘carnal” weapon served him 
he thus describes:— «I must mention that 
my double-barrelled Terry’s breech-loader, 
made by Reilly, New Oxford street, proved 
itself a most deadly weapon, from its true 
shooting, and certainty and rapidity of fire. 
It never missed fire once in eighty rounds, 
and was then so little fouled that I believe 
it would have fired eighty more with like 
effect, without wanting to be cleaned.” 
We can wonceive of only one ceremony in 
whicl such warlike shepherds could figure 
appropriately; to wit, the confirmation of 
Mr. Jefferson Davis. It would have been 


according to the fitness of things, had the 
head of that remarkable rebel been pressed 
by the hands of “General Polk,” and 
« Right Reverend Tom.” | 


WILL \THIS NATION REPENT? 
66 ETURN unto me, and I will return 
» unto you, saith the Lord of hosts. 
Bat ye say, Wherein shall we return?” 


‘Such was the remonstrance of Jehovah with 


his rebellious people of old, as recorded by 
the last of the prophets. Malachi iii. 7. 
And in similar language did he often ad- 
dress them, in times of public immorality 
and impiety, as the pens of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel have repeatedly record- 
ed. And when Israel persisted in disre- 
garding his repeated calls to national 
repentance, he let loose upon her agencies 
that resulted in ber utter overthrow and 
desolation. And such has always been the 
economy of his providence. ‘The nation 
and kingdom that will not serve thee shall 
perish, yea, those nations shall be utterly 
wasted.”” Isa. ]x.12. And in regard to 
the work of chastisement, whether iudivid- 
ual or national, he has explicitly declared, 
«When I begin, I will also make an end!” 
If there be any value in the lessons of his- 
tory, whether sacred or secular, we ought 


to beed them; and no lesson is more ex- 


plicitly taught than this, that God has a 
controversy with every sinful nation, and 
that in such controversies HE Is ALWAYS 
TRIUMPHANT! 

That he has a controversy with our na- 
tion, is mournfully evident. That he will 
accomplish by it one of two results—re/or- 
mation or destruction—no wise patriot will 
doubt. Does it not become us, then, to 
look into this matter, and inquire into the 
grounds of his controversy with us; and 
also whether the nation is giving any signs 
of repentance? 

That Sabbath-breaking, covenant-break- 
ing, gross profanity of the name and ordi- 
nances of God, and other flagrant violations 
of the divine law, are so rife and wide- 
spread as to become national sins, no man, 
familiar with the great centres of popula- 
tion and influence, and with the habits of 
representative men on the civil, military, 
and naval Jists, can doubt or deny. Whilst 
there are many honourable exceptions, it is 
sadly true that great numbers of our public 
men—in the halls of Congress, in various 
civil positions, and in the army and navy, 
diregard God and his day and ordinances, 
and profane his name. From testimony 
that we cannot disbelieve, as well as from 
some unpleasant personal observation, we 
are constrained to fear that these things 
are so. Christian gentlemen in the navy 
confess, with sorrow, that in that service, 
to use the language of one of them, lately 
uttered in our hearing, ‘‘Things are so 
arranged, needlessly, that there is always 
more to do on Sunday than any other day 
of the week.” The same is true in many 
parts of the army. Dress-parades and re- 
views are unnecessarily held on that holy 
day. Whilst profane swearing of the most 
shocking character seems to be upon the 
increase throughout the land—when the 
people choose notoriously profane men to 
represent them in civil stations, they take 
the responsibility of their wickedness. 

We say these things in deep sorrow; and 
would not say them, did not faithfulness 
require it. We are prosecuting a terrible 


appeal to the God of battles, in the present: 


righteous war: is it wise to insult the great 


ARBITER? Can we expect the God of 
battles to decide in our favour, if, IN OUR 
PUBLIC MEASURES, and by our PUBLIC 
MEN, we fling contempt upon his laws? 
With our eyes fixed upon the righteousness 
of our cause, have we not been too blind to 
the crimes associated with its maintenance ? 
Has not the pulpit, whilst doing a noble 
work in stimulating the patriotism of our 


people, too much neglected to show the | 


people their sins—the probable causes of 
God’s controversy with us? Can we expect 
victory, union, and peace, without God’s 
help—and can we expect his help, whilst 
waging direct war upon the constitution 
and laws of his kingdom? We are pro- 
foundly convinced that our brethren of the 
ministry can render no more efficient aid to 
the cause of the Union and the government 
in their official capacity, than by bravely 


and earnestly following the directions given | 


in Isaiah lviii. 1, and striving to bring this 
nation to cease from her multifarious con- 
troversy with God. Upon his own avowed 
principles of action we cannot expect the 
«¢ Lord of hosts” to return unto us until we 
return unto him. 


HE IS DEAD! 


OW often do we hear this announce- 
ment, in reference to our friends aud 
acquaintances, without pondering its deep 
import! Every one knows that it implies 
a cessation of life, and that the person of 
whom it is spoken, will never be met again 
by us in our daily walks, and at the marts 
of businees—that he is separated from his 
household, and will hereafter be uncon- 
scious of their wants, their griefs, their 
sorrows—that however the world may be 
disturbed, he shall no more participate in 
its affairs, or be awakened from his deep 
sleep. Every one knows all this, but every 
one does not realize the profound signifi- 
cance of death, or trouble themselves to 
trace the soul in its flight, or ponder on its 
continued consciousness of existence. The 
body is left behind. It is sadly altered; 
it is a breathless mass of clay; we know it 
is to be deposited beneath the earth, to be 
consumed until not one lineament remains; 
but where has the animating spirit fled? 
We are startled by the announcement that 
such an one is dead. Is it possible? We 
recently conversed with him; he was in 
full vigour; he was projecting various 
schemes; he loved the world, and held a 
large share in its riches; but, in regard to 
God and eternity, his soul was a blank. 
What had he to do with religion in the 
fulness of his prosperity? To suggest to 
him its importance, would have been re- 
garded by him as intrusive and impertinent. 
Death came on him suddenly and unawares, 
and cut the bonds which tied him to this 
world. Whither has he gone? [on all his 
carefully arranged plans for this world, he 
made no preparation for death; amidst all 
the attractions of this world, there was no 
attraction to heavenly things; in all his 
worship of wealth and outward show, there 
was no mingling of worship to God; and 
now he is dead, and gone to a judgment- 
seat, and an eternity, upon which he sel- 
dom expended a thought. Can the largest 
charity suggest that it is well with him? 
Did he give a single evidenee that he was 
a believer in Jesus? and if not, what does 
God’s infallible oracle say of his future? 
Of another it is said, he is dead. We 
knew him well, as our fawiliar friend. At 
one memorable epoch of his early life he 
experienced a remarkable spiritual change, 
which became conspicuous in his whole 
conduct. Although still diligent in his 
secular calling, his heart was not centered 
in it, for he was fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord. He sstill lived in the world, and 
yet above it. It was not his home, but the 
place of his pilgrimage, and with calm and 
equable spirit he looked upward and on- 
ward for the place of his rest. His life 
was a hidden one, only known by its mani- 
festations in love and benevolence, in true 
worship and spirituality. How different 
from that of the man of the world, in his 


| sentiments, pursuits, and hopes! _Ilis reli- 


| 


gion was of the true type, exhibiting the 
impress of its heavenly origin. He was 
subject, nevertheless, to the general decree, 
«¢ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
return.” Hedied; but it was into no dark 
abyss he plunged, and with no dark and 
clouded prospects. He had steadily con- 
templated this end, and prepared for the 
transition. Good men wept over his de- 
parture, while angels welcomed his intro- 
duction into a higher sphere. It was surely 
well with him. His anxieties and troubles 
were suddenly ended, and in the twinkling 
of an eye, as it were, he was far removed 
from all the disturbances which are the in- 
evitable accompaniments of a life on earth. 
Happy exemption! No painful excite- 
ments, no wounded sensibilities at the ter- 
rible developments of a fratricidal war. 
The grave has been a refuge from all that 
tended to embitter life here, while beyond 
it were songs of triumphs and everlasting 
rejoicings. How different, in every re- 
spect, the import of the announcement, 
he is dead, from that of the other! A 
great change in both cases—in the one, 
from glory to glory, from hope to fruition ; 
in the other, from careless irreligion to 
fearful retribution. Who so blind and 
stupid as not to exclaim, ‘“‘May I die the 
death of the righteous, and may my last 
end be like his’’! 


THE REFRESHMENT SALOONS. 

\ E have of late seen regiment after 

regiment of the new levy of volun- 
teers received at these saloons in Philadel- 
phia, on their way to the seat of war. They 
land at the foot of Washington street, in 
the extreme southern part of the city, and 
are at once received at the Union and 
Cooper Shop Saloons, which are near the 


landing-place. By a neat contrivance, 
water is furnished for washing off the dust 


of travel, by the use of which the soldiers 


are greatly refreshed. Then they are in- 
troduced to the long lines of tables, fur- 
nished liberally with hot coffee and the 
most substantial viands. A regiment of 
ten or twelve hundred men are provided 
for at once, and it is an agrecable sight to 
see how thoroughly they enjoy the enter- 
tainment. After resting a reasonable time, 
relieved of their knapsacks and guns, they 
are formed into line, and march about one 
mile, to the Baltimore depot, where they 
take the cars for Washington. 

These refreshment saloons, extemporized 
at first by some benevolent persons, have 
now grown up into an institution. Tens 
of thousands of weary soldiers have been 
thus entertained, and sent on their way 
rejoicing. No matter at what time of day 
or night they arrive, they find benevolent 
friends awaiting them, and abundant provi- 
sion made for their wants. They appre- 
ciate the kindness, and loudly express their 
gratitude. At the present time thousands 
of troops are thus passing, without being 
seen by the citizensat large. Their arrival 
and departure are conducted quietly and 
without street parades. The Maine and 
Massachusetts men we have seen during 
the past week are composed of the best 
material, and are hardy and soldierly in 
their appearance. The Pennsylvania troops 
are seldom found at these saloons, as the 
point of their departure is generally from 
Harrisburg, by a different route. 


saloons are the result of private benevo- 
lence, and are entirely sustained by private 
contributions. We direct their attention 
anew to them, in hope of calling forth 
fresh contributions for their support. The 
expense is very considerable, and is at the 
present time greatly increased by the num- 
ber of soldiers wending their way to the 
seat of war. We will take pleasure in re- 
ceiving any contributions in money sent to 
our office, and seeing that they reach their 
destination. God bless the soldiers, and 
those who sympathize with them. 


GARIBALDI, THE POPE, AND THE 
EMPEROR. 


HE great political convulsion through 
which our own country is passing 
has so absorbed attention, that we have 
said little, and thought little, of events 
occurring in the Old World, save as they 
touched the great contest in the New. 
We have been content to note the visible 
signs, not very numerous or very import-: 
ant, which showed the tendencies of opin- 
ion or feeling, and to wait until more de- 
cided movements indicated that the cur- 
rents were beginning to run more swiftly 
and violently. Such a time, we believe, 
is at hand. The comparative quietude 
into which the three important personages 
whom we have grouped together as the 
subject of this article had subsided is 
broken, and men are eagerly looking 
towards Italy, and from Italy towards 
Paris, to see what the coming autumn may 
bring forth. It can hardly fail to bring 
forth important events. 

The role of Garibaldi in the great drama 
which is just beginning to unfold itself is 
that of revolutionary leader, and no man in 
modern times has acquired a_ celebrity 
greater than his for bravery, love of liberty, 
and persistent devotion to the cause to 
which he has consecrated his life. Seem- 
ingly rash, he has always proved himself, 
by his success, to have been keener in his 
foresight than those who have hastily 
blamed him. His power over the Italian 
people is very great, and thousands flock to 
his standards wherever he lifts them up. 
He has the immense advantage also, of 
having a clear, definite, and important end 
in view, to which all subsidiary purposes 
and plans are made to bend. He starts 
from his retirement to do a single thing, 
and when that is accomplished, is content 
to return to obscurity and solitude. His 
unselfishness, thus manifested, is an ele- 
ment of his power, and makes his influ- 
ence something which kings and emperors 
may well fear. Just now the single end 
which he has set before himself is the pos- 
session of the city of Rome. «TI will have 
Rome,” he has declared, ‘“‘at any price!’ 
«¢Rome, or death!’ These are bold words; 
they may be rash words. Let events de- 
clare their worth. The great danger is, 
that they bring the bold revolutionist into 
seeming conflict with the King of Italy, 
Victor Emmanuel, and his Cabinet. But 
inasmuch as the possession of Rome is as 
much the desire of the King as it is of the 
partisan leader, we may expect that this 
antagonism will be only seeming, or, if 
real, but temporary. 

But there is another power to be consult- 
ed, whose purposes as yet are veiled in the 
mystery which it has always been pleased 
to affect. The Emperor of the French has 
manifested a determined resolution to bold 
the threads of the destiny of Italy in his 
own hands. It can hardly be his pleasure. 
that they shall be rudely seized by a man 
who has no hereditary name to give him 
prestige, and would not use his power to 
found an imperial dynasty, and who fears 
not the great name of Napoleon. The 
policy of the French Emperor will doubt- 
less lead him to oppose Garibaldi, and 
probably to use his unauthorized rising to 
bind the Italian King more completely in 
the chains which he has already cast around 
him. It is not to be supposed that Napo- 


We have | 
already informed our readers that these | 
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leon has any other purpose in retaining his 
force in Rome, and keeping the King of 
Italy in leading strings, than to preserve 
such a control over events as may enable 
him to shape them for his dwn purposes, 
that they may thus contribute to the strength 
and glory of his own dynasty. The Em- 
peror and Garibaldi must be antagonists. 

Between these two powers, the one sup- 
ported by the vigour and enthusiasm of 
aroused masses, and the other resting on 
one of the finest of modern armies, stands 
the poor Pope, shorn of part of his do- 
minions, defended in his palace by foreign 
bayonets, and distrustful of all his people, 
save of the ecclesiastics, whose fate is bound 
up in his own. Revolution can only bring 
disaster to him. If Garibaldi succeeds in 
his projects, and he has succeeded in pro- 
jects almost as wild as the one he is now 
attempting to accomplish, the Pope must 
again become a fugitive, with little prospect 
of returning to Rome again, save by per- 
mission of some royal or imperial possessor 
of that ancient and illustrious capital. The 
question of the temporal power will thus 
receive a speedy and final solution—a solu- 
tion which, we hope, will prove to be its 
complete abolition. 

To accomplish this is the aim of all 
parties, except the blind counsellors of 
the Pope. The more enlightened Roman 
Catholic writers, especially those who live 
at some distance from Rome, concede that 
the temporal power of the Pope must be 
sacrificed to preserve his place at Rome, 
and his influence over the Roman Catholic 
powers of Kurope. Dr. Dollinger, the 
great Roman Catholic theologian of Ger- 
many, in treating of this matter in his last 
book, “The Church and the Churches,” 
anticipates still greater humiliation—even 
that the chair of St. Peter must be removed 
from Rome. He comforts himself with the 
thought that it will be but “a pilgrimage,” 
from which the Papacy will return in due 
time to its old place, with fresh honour and 
renewed power. But the wary and ambi- 
tious men who are struggling for the patri- 
mony of St. Peter will take care that when 


he returns it will be without the power of | 


a sovereign, if it should be with the'title 
and the privilege of Universal Bishop. 


REV. DR. GRUNDY. 


E are glad to learn by the following 
extract from a letter addressed to 

one of the New York daily journals, that 
this faithful minister has been restored to 
his church in Memphis, Tennessee, to which 
he formerly ministered, and where, we hope, 


he will be spared to minister for many years 


to come. | 

‘‘The Rev. Dr. Grundy, of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, preached in his own 
pulpit yesterday for the first time since 
Christmas. Dr. Grundy has been engaged 
in the ministry in Memphis for several 
years, and is looked upon as one of the 
most talented men in West Tennessee. He 
is a Kentuckian by birth, and since the 
outbreak of the rebellicn, has been firm in 
his friendship for the Union. When the 
war first commenced, he wrote and pub- 
lished several articles over his own signa- 
ture, in which he deprecated the troubles, 
and showed the fallacy of the arguments 
advanced in favour of secession. In his 
pulpit he was careful to take a neutral posi- 
tion; and, while holding sympathy for the 


Union, endeavoured to avoid giving offence 


to those of different views. In his prayers 
he was constant in imploring Divine aid to 
a right understanding of the great question 
at issue. ‘If we are right in what we have 
done, make us to know it; if we are wrong, 
convince us of our error,’ was his entreaty 
in each Sabbath morning prayer. Seces- 
sion Christianity could not admit a possi- 
bility of wror>:in the inauguration of civil 
war, and the dissolution of the Union, and 
Dr. Grundy was politely informed that 
such a prayer was not in accordance with 
the piety of many of his parishioners. For 
his refusal to be dictated to in his form of 
Divine worship, his Presbytery dismissed 
him from the church where he had so 
long been labouring for the welfare of 
those under his charge. A large portion of 
his congregation withdrew with him, and 
for several months past have held their 
meetings in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

‘‘At the time General Wallace arrived 
here, he took possession of the church 
from which Dr. Grundy had been expelled, 
and with the aid of a file of soldiers, in- 
stalled the chaplain of an Indiana regiment 
to preach to citizens and others. Applica- 
tion has repeatedly been made for the 
building to be given up to its proprietors, 
but our commanders thee invariably re- 
fused, unless Dr. Grundy was first taken 
back to preside over it. Last week the 
friends of that gentleman made application 
tor the church, with the special provision 
that the Doctor was to be reinstated. Gen- 
eral Sherman promptly complied with the 
request, and Dr. Grundy once more sat 
under his own vine and fig-tree. The 
directors of the church are nearly all seces- 
sion in sentiment, and were prominent in 
the effort for his removal. They were 
deeply mortified at the prospect of their 
pastor’s return, and evinced their dislike by 
attempting to carry out curious schemes for 
obtaining the keys of the house before they 
should fall into the Doctor’s hands. One 
of them wrote along and artfully worded 
letter to General Sherman, with the inten- 
tion of preventing Dr. Grundy’s return. 
He afterwards called at the Quartermaster’s 
office, and endeavoured to get the keys, by 
assuring Major McDonald, the officer in 
charge, that he was the proper person to 
receive them, and that Dr. Grundy had no 
wish or desire to preach in the house. 
But Major McDonald was not to be taken 
in, and the gentleman departed with his 
hopes ungratified. The church will be 
regularly used by its present pastor for some 
time to come.” 7 


TRAVEL. 


T is a well-known physiological fact that 
the physical frame deteriorates, when, 

by sameness of occupation, or through in- 
dolence of habit, a fair opportunity is not 
allowed for the exercise of its various parts. 
The strength and symmetry of the muscular 
system depend on the alternate and propor- 
tionate use made of it, so that no part, 
through inaction, becomes rigid and de- 
formed. The occupation which only brings 
one set of muscles into play, and that which 
affords free exercise to all, result in dif- 


-ferent development of the human frame. 


What is true of the physical, is true, at 
least in part, of the mental constitution. 
A well-balanced mind requires the free 
exercise of all the mental faculties. There 
should be variety in study, and frequent 
changes in the trains of thought, to prevent 
morbidness and eccentricity. The reader’s 
reflection and observation will furnish him 
with examples of what we mean by a health- 
ful variety and distorted sameness in men- 
tal habits. Change is necessary to break 
up the monotony of our ideas, and impart 
vigour to thought. When the various 
faculties of the mind are thus, in due pro- 
portion, brought into play, we have the 
best chance of escaping depression and ner- 
vous hallucinations. 
view that travelling has its chief advantage. 
Not only are the physical powers thus re-. 
cuperated, but the mental ones are invigor- 
ated, by being forced, as it were, into new 
channels of thought. We thus obtain 
change of scene, we are brought into con- 
tact with new classes of people, we see new 
customs and habits, we see new objects, 


It is in this point of 


and thus become familiar with pew ideas. — 
A well-regulated mind can take advantage 
of such new situations, and is essentially | 
benefitted by the impulse which they im- 
part. Weare far from supposing that all | 
are equally benefitted. Some seem to have > 
a faculty of overlooking the good, and ac- 
cepting only the evil, which such opportu- 
nities afford, and thus incur serious injury. | 
Those who have learned to discriminate — 
between good and evil, and have fixed and 
settled principles, are the persons to be | 
benefitted; while the volatile, thoughtless, 
and those of relaxed morals, are apt to have 
these marked characteristics confirmed by | 
mingling in new scenes. This does not, 
however, affect the general fact, that the 
interruption to a certain monotony in our 
pursuits and habits of thought, afforded by 
travel, is beneficial not only to the body, 
but mind. The opportunities of exchang- 
ing thought with people educated differ- 
ently from ourselves, the new features in~ 
the physical geography of other places, | 
besides the recurrence of new incidents, | 
tend to expand the mind, and enlarge its 
sphere of knowledge. It is not necessary, 
to secure this advantage, that we should in 
all cases seek foreign Jands. Our own 
country, extending from sea to sea, and 
comprehending all varieties of scenery, from 
the simply beautiful to the sublime, and 
almost every diversity of people, may feast 
the most covetous eye, and offer material 
for the most grasping thought. Lesides, 
too, it is a change which may be purchased 
at less expense of money and less danger. 
Sedentary people, and those whose profes- 
sion requires close mental exertion, may 
thus, for a few days or a month, enjoy the 
requisite change, and become refreshed for 
subsequent exertions. Under such restric- 
tions, we recommend change of place as_ 
healthful, and calculated to secure the 
mens sana in corpore sano; but whoever 
travels for a shorter or longer distance and 
time, should travel with his eyes open, and 
his mind prepared to receive new ideas. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


The Weather Pleasant—Mass War-meeting at : 
Fort Green—Topography and History of 
that spot— Battle of Flatbush— Pillar of 
Cloud between the Americans and their Foes 
— Sailor Heroes— Churches Fuller—The New 
Column in Motion—Anziety about the Army 
— Wall Street Ebbs and Flows—An Inspired 

_ Hero’s Sentiments on Public Affairs—Death 
of Commander Flagg—The Flambeau—A | 
Loyal Virginian. 

New York, August 26, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The weather has for the - 
last week continued pleasant and cool. , 
Occasional showers have repressed the dust, | 
and cooled the atmosphere, and men and | 
things do not wear the toasted appearance | 
usual in the dog-days. | 

Since my last, a very large mass-meeting | 
was held at Fort Green, (Washington Park,) 
in Brooklyn, in furtherance of the reinforce- 
ment of the army of the Union. It was a 
vast outpouring of the people—much pat- 
riotic enthusiasm was exhibited, and the | 
effect seems to have been good in stimulat- | 
ing volunteering. 

This Park, by-the-by, is a very interest- | 
ing spot—topographically, historically, and | 
sanitarily. It is a high hill, rising in pyra- | 
midal form, above the general plain upon | 
which the city lies, and commanding from | 
its summit a very extensive and complete 
view of the three cities of Brooklyn, New 
York, and Williamsburg, as also of the. 
beautiful bay, the rivers and islands. It 
seems to be a huge upheaval of boulders 
and gravel—or else the surrounding coun- 
try has been at some period washed away, 
leaving this truncated pyramid a sturdy 
monument of the former elevation of the 
island. It is the site of Fort Green, of 
Revolutionary memory, which formed one 
link in the line of defences by which Wash- 
ington hoped to prevent the British from 
gaining possession of New York. But the 
unfortunate battle of Long Island, (or, as 
usually called in the olden histories, Flat- | 
bush,) compelled our great chief to retreat , 
across the Kast River—a retreat which was | 
amongst his greatest achievements. It ; 
will be remembered that on that occasion a 
singular interposition of Divine Providence 
favoured the plans of Washington, and 
saved our army from annihilation. A 
dense and unusual fog was brought over 
the island, completely veiling the move- 
ments of our army, and answering for their 
protection, all the purposes of a pillar of 
cloud, to screen them from their enemies. 
Fort Green, or Washington Park as it is 
named, is now enclosed, and improved with | 
carriage-ways built sloping up its sides, and 
winding walks traversing it in different di- 
rections—it is planted with trees, and is 
quite a spacious and pleasant public grounds. 
There has not been a sufficiency of money, 
taste, and labour spent upon it to make it 
what it ought to be. Its capabilities are 
almost unequalled, and yet it is rather a 
bleak and exposed eminence. It is to be 
hoped that, when our national troubles are 
over, this spot, so gifted by nature, and so 
interesting in historical associations, will 
be made, what it might be, one of the love- 
liest spots in the fine cities. As it is, it is 
the resort of thousands daily—menv, women, 
and children—and is one of the sanitary 
institutions of the city. Very few traces 
of the ancient earthworks are left, but the 
low swell of a glacis, and the line of a breast- 
work, are traceable on the apex of the hill. 

An incident worthy of record, as indi- 
cating the heroic devotion of our sailors to 
their country’s cause, occurred recently on 
board the receiving ship North Carolina. 
A naval officer had come on (from Philadel- 
phia, I believe,) to obtain volunteers for a 
very perilous and arduous expedition. He 
wanted eighteen seamen who were willing 
to expose their lives to peculiar peril in, I 
believe, a submarine battery. He frankly 
stated the dangerous nature of the service, 
and the suffering and inconvenience they 
would probably endure; his call, indeed, 
was for a naval forlorn hope. It was 
promptly responded to, and in a few 
moments the requisite number had volun- 
teered. As I gazed upon their gallant 
forms, I could not but admire the heroism 
that thus burned in the bosoms of our 
humble and unnamed “blue jackets,” and 
was gratified to notice foremost amongst 
them some of our Christian sailors. O! if 
the followers of Jesus had more of this 
self-sacrificing spirit, how would the cause 
of salvation be furthered! 

The congregations in most of the churches, 
last Sabbath, exhibited a marked improve- 
ment in numbers. The day being cool, more 
came out, and besides, many are beginning 
to return from the country. Next Sabbath 
is the day for the re-opening of many of the 
churches that have been closed. 

There is a continual flow of troops from 
and through this city to the scat of war. 
Much activity still is exhibited at the 
various military rendezvous, and with rapid 
success. Camps are formed in Hast New 
York, Riker’s Island, and elsewhere; and 
the Park presents the aspect of a barracked 
and tented field. 

Much anxiety pervades the public mind 
in regard to the impending military crisis 
in Virginia. Wall street, that barometer 
of the public confidence, rises and falls 
with most perplexing frequency, indicating 


= 


the Hero of the Exodus, found in the | 
| we could, over the remaining peaks, to the 


accomplished officer and Christian gentle- 


and embraced successively the rare views of 


| their complacency, but none of them would 


| And rougher tramping could scarcely be 


our backs (grievous burdens as they after- 
, wards proved), and with long, «Alpine 


a greater range, and more rapid alterna- 
tions in the atmosphere financial, than | 
marks the eccentricities of our climate. 
Repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, on the part of our. 
people, would, if exercised, furnish such a_ 


stable basis for public confidence, as to | 


prevent these fluctuations. ‘QO! that they | 
were wise—tbat they understood this!” 
By the way, I wish all my countrymen 
would read, as applicable to the country. 


and the times, that megnificent song of 


thirty-second chapter of Deuteronomy. 
Commander H.C Flagg, of the Navy, | 

late executive officer of the receiving-ship 

North Carolina, at this port, left the ship | 


a fortnight ago in usual health, and he | 
died very suddenly of heart disease on last 


Friday, at his home in Jamestown, New | 
York. He was a fine specimen of the gen- , 
tlemanly and Christian officer, but he is no | 
more. | 

The Flambeau, a beautiful gun-boat, | 
sails this week, under the command of that’. 


man, Commander John H. Upshur. She 
will do good service. Mr. Upshur is a 
Virginian—a nephew of the Secretary of 
the Navy who was destroyed on board the 
Princeton—but, though a Virginian, he 
feels that his first allegiance is due to his 
country, not to any fragment of it. 
NESHANOCK. 


A TRAMP OVER THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Nortu Conway, N. H., August 15, 1862. 


Messrs. Editors—The travelled route 
over the White Mountains has often been 
sketched for your readers; but that which 
I describe was off the beaten track of tour- 
ists, and has been attempted only by a few 
adventurous pedestrians. It lay through 
the pathless forests and thickets which 
cover the sides, and over the jagged rocks 
which form the peaks of Mounts Madison, 
Adams, Jefferson, Clay, and Washington, 


sunset, moonrise, and sunrise, from differ- 
ent summits. The whole distance climbed 
was at least twelve miles, and the time 
extended from five o’clock one morning 
till half-past twelve o’clock the next. 
That a party of city pastors, used only to 
brain work, should have sustained for so 
many hours such a strain upon nerve and 
muscle, may now be somewhat flattering to 


care to repeat the exploit in all its details. 
It would have been simply foolhardy, in- 
deed, had it not been forced upon us as an 
unlooked-for alternative to greater dangers. 

Several of our number had been in train- 
ing the day before, by clambering through 
Carter’s Notch—an abrupt depression in 
the mountain range, containing at its hol- 
low a small lake, and thence sloping on 
both sides, in wild ravines, to the valley. 


imagined than the eight or ten miles of 
rock, stream, moss, and rubbish, through 
which, for nine hours, we forced our way. 
Our guide, too, having never been entirely 
through the Notch, led us several miles 
farther than was needed. But a bath in 
the cool, clear brook, and an excellent 
supper at the Glen House, made us feel 
fresh again; and had a good night’s sleep 
been added, we should have been in fair 
condition for the next day’s excursion. 
As it was, however, we could not get a 
place to sleep, owing to the crowd at the 
hotel, until quite late, and roused ourselves 
at four o’clock to eat a cold breakfast and 
ride several miles to the house of our guide 
at the foot of the mountains. 

Our preparations were soon made. As 
the plan was to encamp the first night, we 
took clothing and luncheon for two days in 
our knapsacks. With these strapped upon 


stocks” in our hands, we followed after 
the guide, a trusty mountaineer, who had 
become thoroughly acquainted with the 
region while employed upon the State sur- 
veys. 

At first the ascent was quite easy; but 
by degrees the slope became steeper, and 
the undergrowth more dense and tangled. 
The heat, also, was intense, and at every 
call to “halt!” for rest, the whole party 
were glad to throw themselves down, and 
pant awhile for breath. It seemed as if 
the woods never would end, and it was past 
eleven o'clock by the time we reached the 
first bald space upon Mount Madison. But 
here we soon began to feel the bracing 
effect of such high atmosphere, as we lay 
upon the mountain side luxuriating in the 
cool breeze and in the magnificent panorama 
of hill, and valley, and lake, and river, 
which was opening around and beneath us. 
It was ample reward for all our labour. 

We were as yet, however, only at the 
beginning of our task. Before us was the 
first peak of the range which we had still 
to climb, not covered with moss or brush as 
it had seemed from the plain below, but a 
mere pile of angular rocks, from one to an- 
other of which we leaped by the aid of our 
stocks, at times literally balancing ourselves 
against the stiff breeze which swept in a 
steady torrent around us. But, excepting 
only the difficulty of keeping one’s breath, 
it was rather agreeable going than other- 
wise, and much brisker work than our 
scramble up through the woods. In two 
hours time we reached the depression on 
the other side of Madison, and halted for 
dinner at a spring hidden in a spot of ver- 
dure—our oasis in the mountainous desert. 
In sight of it was a patch of snow on the 
distant slope of Mount Jefferson. I cannot, 
however, record a game of snow-ball as 
among the day’s recreations. 

We had begun to think of shortening or 


hastening our tour, but fresh courage came 
back with food and rest, and resuming | 
knapsack and staff, by four o’clock we had | 
scaled the cone of Mount Adams, the next 
and most pointed peak in the range, and, | 
like them all, a mere jumble of lawless 
rocks, without a sign of green or living 
thing. Those of us who had luoched upon > 
tongue, were troubled as much with thirst 
as with fatigue, and it was at least an illus- 
tration of Providence, that we should find 


upon almost the topmost rock, in one of its 
hollows, a few mouthfuls of rain water, left 
from the last shower, and as cool as the 
most sheltered spring of the valley. We 


eagerly quaffed the blessing, and then, 
shelteying ourselves from the wind among 
the rocks, feasted our eyes upon the pros- 


pect. The view from this wild and lonely 
height is only second in extent to that from 
the summit of Washington, which mountain 
itself forms the grand foreground, with its 


winding carriage-road of eight miles, ap- 


pearing like a white chord, upon which | 
men and wagons seemed no bigger than to the skies—then we have the best of 
Ranges of mountains, 
with green valleys and toy-like villages be- | 
tween them, filled up the distance, while | 
here and there lake and river gleamed like | 
We were loth to | 
tear ourselves away from our hard-earned | 
vision, but the little time remaining warned — 


creeping insects. 


silver in the sunlight. 


us that we must make preparations for the | 
night. 


August 30, 1862. 


ing-place in the hollow between the peaks 
of Mounts Adams and Jefferson, into which 
we now descended. But in this we were 
to be disappointed, and it was the one mis- 
take of our expedition. Even if the two 
essentials of wood and water had been any 
where combined, it would have been im- 
possible to keep up a fire in a wind so “‘ con- 
trary’’ that no sheltered place could be 
found. The woods, moreover, were too far 
down the mountain side for us to think of 
returning to them. 
nothing left us but to make our way, as best 


Summit House, still several miles distant; 
and weary as we were with our day’s climb- 
ing, we now began afresh, in a more serious 
mood. 

Half way up the cone of Jefferson, we 
were overtaken by sunsct—a sight grand 
and solemn as a new creation. The wide- 
stretching landscape fading in twilight far 
beneath us—the gray bald heights around 
us still tipt with splendour—the shadow of 
the whole mountain profile thrown across 
the valley, upon the opposite range—the 
great red globe sinking out of a bank of 
cloud in the west—the deepening gloom 
and solitude—these are features of a scene 
not to be described, though always to be 
remembered. It was like being present at 
some rare act of worship in the great temple 


| of Nature. 


With night-fall our thoughts became 
more sombre. Clouds were gathering, and 
the wind blowing a perfect gale. We 
wrapped ourselves in our shawls, and 
huddling together in a rocky recess, held 
a consultation with our guide. Remaining 
there all night, we should have the risks of 
storm and cold (we found ice next morning 
half an inch thick, on Mount Washington ;) 
but, on the other hand, it had now become 
painfully doubtful whether the strength of 
the whole party would hold out till we 
should reach the summit. Any separation 
of. our fortunes was not for a moment 
thought of. We decided to keep moving 
on together as long as possible; and with 
some appreciation of the interest which at- 
tends an Arctic sunrise, awaited the coming 
of the moon. Slowly its red disk tinged 
the edge of the opposite mountain range, 
then rose full in view, and at length shed 
forth its friendly radiance upon crag and 
peak around us. We went forward with 
fresh courage, feeling our way among the 
rocks, and up and down the hollows, and 
only halting for rest. 

‘But our new hope was suddenly extin- 
guished. Thick clouds gathered over the 
moon, and the fog which had been settling 
upon Mount Washington descended, until 
we were completely enveloped. The guide 
too, had lost his reckoning, and was clearly 
astray; and though our compasses assured 
us of general directions, we were unwilling 
to risk any further clambering in the dark- 
ness. We took refuge under an overhang- 
ing crag, which the wind loudly buffetted 
on all sides, as if searching us through 
every crevice. 

After an anxious half hour the fog pro- 
videntially lifted, and the moon shone forth 
as brightly as before, lighting us over hil- 
lock after hillock, each of which we wearily 
scaled only to fiod still another in view, 
until at last, with a truly thankful heart, 
we struck upon one of the bridle paths 
leading up Mount Washington. The gale 
was now so high that it almost carried us 
before it, as we hurried up the mountain, 
and our strength rose with our hope. In 
a little while we came upon the rude cairn, 
known to travellers as a monument to a 
young girl who had there perished from 
cold and fatigue, in sight of the summit— 
at first mistaken by us for a hut, but speed- 
ily deserted, with an appreciative shudder, 
on being better informed. 

It was past midnight when we reached 
the Tip-top House, our Hospice of St. Ber- 
nard in all but the welcome given us. Our 
host, waked out of his first sleep, evidently 
had no respect for such a moonlight frolic, 
and could not conceal his disgust, until he 
was informed that we were simply benighted 
‘wanderers, who had been all day on the 
mountains. We took a strengthening pota- 
tion, wrapped our shawls around us, lay 
down upon the floor, and slept until we 
were roused for the magnificent sunrise, to 
be enjoyed at that point by those who are 
so fortunate as to bave a morning without 
fog or clouds. Breakfast over, we walked 
down the mountain by the carriage-road to 
the Glen House, and prepared to return to 
more civilized life. 

So ended our two days’ tramp on the 
mountains. We had walked about thirty 
miles, composed in great part of pathless 
thickets and craggy peaks; we had gained 
new strength with which to go back to our 
duties; and we had been favoured with 
the rarest of mountain prospects, spiced 
with enough of peril to test our endurance 
and faith, and deepen our gratitude to God 
for his kind providence. S. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM A COUNTRY 
STUDY.—NO. I. 


HAVE YOU LOsT A DAY? 
Of Titus it is recorded that he kept an 


exact diary of each day, and when, on ex- 


amining this personal record—this looking- 
glass of the mind—he found that he had 
done nothing of importance either for 
himself or for others, he was accustomed 
to exclaim—‘ Amici! diem perdidimus!”’ 
Friends! we have lost a day! 

It was wise in the son of Vespasian thus 
to note the words and actions of his hours, 
and thus to mourn those bearing no fruit. 
While art may be long, (as the poet inti- 
mates,) yet life is very, very short. Look- 
ing over the world, and gazing for a mo- 
ment at its millions of wretched ones, 
diseased in mind and body, to be minis- 
tered unto—its great destitution of that 
gospel which is a catholicon for all manner 
of diseases of the soul—its great works of 
every kind to be accomplished—its literary 
treasures to be opened and enjoyed ;—when, 
for a moment, we ponder these things, how 
much reason has every one to employ the 
language of the classic diarist, and say: 
‘‘] have lost a day, when nothing has been 
done towards the furtherance of one, or 
more, or all of these things.”” O! how few 
realize the blessing enjoyed in the allot- 
ment to us of time! If otherwise, how 
carefully would we bestow on some useful 
purpose al/ the moments, as one by one 
they are let down to us from heaven! In- 
stead of talking, how often would we act; 
how love, instead of hate; how prefer ex- 
tending mercy, to demanding sacrifice! 
It is a Christian grace to be careful of our 
moments; it is the grace, in short, which 
assures us that all others are in motion. 
When we behold one careful that he not 
only does not lose a day, but an hour— 
does not let either pass without its incense 


guarantees that he has the spirit which 
actuated in all things him who wrote to 
the Hphesians—* See, then, that ye walk 
circumspectly; not as fools, but as wise, 
redeeming the time.” 

Christian brethren, are you not each 
often forced to utter, as you inspect the 
record of your hearts: have lost a day” 
—a precious chain of golden moments—a 


There was plainly | 


| with accusations? Yes, we are guilty of 


misapplying time—we slight it—we even 
squander it, as if the years would roll over 
us as the billows of the ocean. None of us 
can say with truth, Write me innocent 
of the charge, for verily the best are 
offenders in this particular, while some, 
it may be with more light, are less cir- 
cumspect than the Roman. Redeem the 
time, therefore, redeem it, for the days 
are evil. I ly all things that will im- 
press no beauty or goodness on the depart- 
ing moments, and desert as your worst 
enemy the man or wowan who would rob 
you of time in vain talk, and in unedifying 
pursuits. Remember the value put on time 
by an English Queen—the stately Elizabeth 
—as she entered the gate of death. TZ'hen 
she knew its true value, and that it was far 
more precious than gold or silver, hence 
she exclaimed:—« Millions of money for 
one woment of time!” The atmosphere of 
eternity had brightened her vision and en- 


larged her faculties, and for one mowent of 


Opportunity she would give bag after bag 
of that treasure she once more highly_es- 
teemed than time. 

But, reader, you have at no outlay, 
many, very many of those minutes for 


which a departing soul offered millions of 


money. Henceforth, then, treasure them, 
lay thom out aright, cause them to bear 
good accounts of thee to the bar of heaven. 
Thus may no day pass inscribed with the 
sad words, “A lost day!” J. B. HL. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MEETING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
COMMISSION. 


The general meeting of the Christian 
Commission was held on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 20th and 21st insts., in the 
Methodist Mission Rooms, 199 Mulberry 
street, New York. The meeting was en- 
tirely a business meeting, no public exer- 
cises being held. ée President, Mr. 
George H. Stuart, reported the disburse- 
ment of 377 boxes and barrels of hospital 
stores, and books and tracts, value $13,982, 
privcipaliy in the Army of the Potomag. 
Fifty-five volunteer agents have been com- 
missioned, and others are anxiously await- 
ing an opportunity of service. These gen- 
tlemen, from every department of profes- 
sional and business life, go forth unsolicited 
and unpaid, seeking no other reward than 
the honour of ministering to the soldiers of 
our country, and of winning souls to Christ. 
The hospital stores of the Christian Com- 
mission are dispensed under their eyes, and 
often by their hands, directly to the sol- 
diers, and the introduction thus obtained is 
improved by them in offering the medicine 


of the soul. 


The Rev. W. E. Boardman, from the 
Army of Virginia, and Rev. Robert Patter- 
son, from the Army of the Potomac, ad- 
dressed the meeting, presenting substan- 
tially the facts and statements embodied in 
the interesting letters of those gentlemen 
published from time to time in these col- 
umns. The Rev. Dr. Neale, of Boston, 
gave an interesting address on the uniting 
influence of such labours on true Christians. 

An interesting conference with the offi- 
cers of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of New York and Brooklyn, con- 
ducted by Bishop Jane, of New York, O. 
Demond, Esq., of Boston, George H. Stu- 
art, Esq , of Philadelphia, Rev. R. Patter- 
son, of Chicago, and Rev. W. E. Board- 
man, of San Francisco, and Messrs. Steb- 
bins, Brainerd, and Manierre, of New York, 
and Mr. Coffin, of Brooklyn, exhibited a 
great amount of active exertion on the part 
of the respective Associations, and prepared 
the way for more systematic and efficient 
co-operation. The Boston Association, be- 
sides its own army work, has collected over 
$5000 in aid of the operations of the Chris- 
tian Commission. A monthly report of the 
St. Louis Association was read, showing a 
systematic visitation and tract distribution 
in the camps and hospitals there, to the 
extent of 13,000, among twenty-two differ- 
ent regiments and batteries, and on the 
gun-boats. An interesting report of the 
Washington (District of Columbia) Asso- 
ciation’s work in the army was handed in 


by Mr. Boardman, and a letter from the. 


Association was read, asking that the Rev. 
Mr. Lyford, their indefatigable missionary, 
be appointed to fill a vacancy on their Dis- 
trict Committee. The appvintment was 
made accordingly. 

A letter from Colonel Clinton B. Frisk 
apologized for his absence, on the ground 
of his taking the command of the 33d Re- 
giment Missouri Volunteers, and being ac- 
tively engaged in preparing his men for 
the field; and offering either to resign bis 
place as a member of the Commission, or 
to act as a marching member, as the Com- 
mission might judge most for the interest 
of the cause. It was unanimously agreed 
that Colonel Frisk continue to act as a 
member of the Commission, and represent 
them in the field. 

The Rev. W. E Boardman was elected 
General Agent, and, in conjunction with 
Rev. Archibald M. Morison, instructed to 
arrange details of business arrangements. 
Drafts of addresses to the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations throughout the land, 
and to the Christian public, were read, 
amended, and ordered to be printed. In 
these addresses, these three facts were pro- 
minently presented : - 

1. That the Christian Commission acts 
as the Central Army Committee of the 
Confederation of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, employing the agency of 
the local Associations to do local work, 
and employing and helping the members of 
these Associations, and others, in going out 


beyond their sphere of action, in gratuitous ~ 


personal ministries to our soldiers. 

2. That the Commission, recognizing the 
fact that our wounded soldiers have both 
bodily wants to be relieved, and souls to be 
saved, combines the operations of a Sani- 
tary Commission, and of the publishing 
societies, receiving, and promptly and ju- 
diciously distributing any quantity of hos- 
pital stores, and purchasing from the various 
publishing societies large quantities of Tes- 
taments, hymn-books, libraries, tracts, and 
papers, for donation in camps, hospitals, 
and guo-boats. Besides distributing this 
reading matter, they converse and pray with 
the men whom they have washed, fed, and 
clothed, and thus commend to them the 
Saviour who has commanded his followers 
thus to imitate his blessed example. 

3. That the principal sphere of the la- 
bours of the Commission is one beyond the 
reach of individual charity, and generally in- 
accessible to local associations and churches 
—in the field hospitals, and on the battle- 
fields of our armies. Here, where help is 
most needed, and where the friends of the 
sufferers cannot go, the agents of the Com- 
mission winister to their bodily wants, and 
pour into their souls the consolations of re- 
ligion. One of tbem has written over ove 


hundred letters from wounded and dying ~ 


men, enclosing locks of hair, and other me- 
mentoes of affection, to dear friends at home. 

The lists of acknowledgments appearing 
from time to time in these columns, attest 


the increasing appreciation of the Commis- © 


sion by the friends of our soldiers. We 
hope its operations may soon be extended to 
every vessel, hospital, and regiment in the 


Our guide had expected to find a camp- ' fair page in the book of life now covered ' service of our country. 
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M4 
"THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


{Phe following bywn was written by the 
late Judge Niles of Vermont, in 1775, the 
very evening after bearing the news of the 
battle of Bunker Hill. It was sung in the 
Continental army during the whole war, 
aud wasas great a favourite among the sol- 
diers as is the Marseillaise in France. The 
tune appropriate to it is now called Baltic. 


Why should vain mortals tremble at the sight of 
Death and destruction in the field of battle; 
Where blood and carnage clothe the ground in 
crimson, 
_ Sounding with death groans? 


* Death will invade us by the means appointed, 


And we must all bow to the King of terrors; 
Nor am I anxious, if I am prepared, 
What shape he comes in. 


Infinite goodness teaches us submission, 

Bids us be quiet under all his dealings; 

Neyer repining, but for ever praising, 
our Creator. 


Good is Jehovah in bestowing sunshine, 

Nor less his goodness in the storm and thunder; 

Mercies and judgments both proceed from kindness, 
Infinite kindness. 


Then to the wisdom of my Lord and Master 

I will commit all that I have or wish for; 

Sweetly as babes sleep will I give my life up, 
When called to yield it. 


Now, Mars, Powe thee, clad in smoky pillars, 
Barsting from bomb-shells, and roaring from the 
cannon, 
Rattling in grapeshot like a storm of hail-stones, 
Torturing ether. 


Up the bleak heavens Jet the spreading flames rise, 

Breaking, like A‘tna, through the smoking columns, 

Lowering, like Eyypt, o’er the falling city, 
Wantonly burnt down. 


Still, shall the banner of the King of heaven 

Never advance, where I'm afraid to follow; 

While that precedes me, with an open bosom, 
. War, I defy thee. 


Fame and dear freedom lure me on to battle, 
While a rebellion;* grimmer than a death's head, 
Stings me with serpents, fiercer than Medusa’s, 

‘To the encounter. 


Life for my country and the cause cf freedom 
Is but a trifle for a worm to part with; 
And if preserved, in so great a contest, 
ife is redoubled. 
* A word changed here, to adapt it to the pre- 
sent war. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HOSPITAL SCENES.—NO. IV. 


BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE. 


On a sultry afternoon, we rode out in the 
city cars to Stewart’s Place, where a hospi- 
tal is located, a little removed from the city, 
on a gentle rise of ground directly opposite 
Mount Clare, old Camp Carroll, where one 
year ago in June, we visited the quarters 
of the First Maryland regiment, whose 
loyalty and valour have since been nee 
and not found wanting on the field of 
slaughter. The young Captain who was 
with us then, in company with his wife and 
little son, now sleeps in Greenmount, hav- 
ing received his death with so many others 
at Front Royal. He was wounded—trampled 


by cavalry, taken prisoner, and afterwards | 


released, reaching home in time to die. 
His wounds never having been dressed, it 
was found impossible to extract the ball. 
‘In putting down this rebellion, many lives 
will be lost,’”’ he said, shortly after enlisting, 
and his own was freely given. Thus has 
Maryland atoned for the blood of her Massa- 
chusetts brethren. This was the most com- 
fortable hospital we had seen, being only 
one story. The rooms were light and cool, 
fine old trees affording a delightful shade. 
Light racks and stands were in each room, 
with tumblers of flowers. At some the 
convalescents were reading, and others 
writing home. The wounded from Fair 
Oaks first occupied our attention. The left 
arm of one was off near the shoulder; one 
was shot through the foot, making a large 
wound; another, whose back had been torn 
open by a rifle ball, described the battle as 
the most desperate and bloody that could 
be imagined—“the dead lying in heaps, 
and the wounded covering the ground for a 
great distance. Williamsburg was terrible, 
but ‘nothing to Fair Oaks; and the rebels 
fought as well as men could, utterly regard- 
less of danger.” ‘Alas! that so much 
braverv should be thrown away in such a 
cause 

‘OQ! that this fearful war was over!’ we 
exclaimed, at the sight of these pcor maimed 
and sorrowful wrecks of human beings. 

‘You can’t wish that more than we do,” 
was the earnest reply of a young man whose 
head was tightly bandaged. 

We passed on into a ward where lay a 
lad whom the nurse feared would not live 


_____ twenty-four hours. The air, hot and sultry, 


‘came in faintly through the open wiodow 
on that young face, on every feature of 
which death was stamped in strong, im- 
movable lines. The eyes were fearfully 
sunk—the very forehead was darkened. 
We looked at the card overhead, and read 
his age, seventeen. The movement caught 
his eye, and from the dying lips came the 
words, brave, noble words, “I belong to 
Vermont.” 

his parents living?” we asked a 
soldier sitting by his side. The boy answer- 
ed the question, 

‘‘Yes, my father and mother,” and then, 
with a beam of pleasure lighting the sunken 
eye, “I have a sister, too.” 

We took a fan, and tried to cool the 
burning fever; he turned his face to us, as 
if appreciating the attention, and said feebly, 
but with great emphasis, “OQ! it is so awful 
hot!” His mind was very weak, the nurse 
said, and he often talked wildly of his home, 
and of the rebels, leading her to suppose his 
regiment had expected an attack from them. 
We asked if he would like us to write to 
his friends, but he said no, they had been 
written to a few days before; the men told 
him he would be about soon, and he must 
wait for an answer. We thought sadly of 
the father and mother, and the loved sister, 
all unconscious of her brother’s danger; of 
the home and the brook, of which he was 
wont to talk in his delirium. O! who shall 
comfort the many thousands of homes into 
whose midst these sad tidings are borne? 
As we turned away, the sound of singing 
reached us. We stepped aside, and saw a 
group of soldiers and by-standers assembled 
beneath three spreading and venerable trees. 
A coffin, wrapped in the folds of the dear 
old flag, that follows its gallant defenders 
even in death, contained the body of a lad 
of eighteen, who had been in the hospital 
since April, cold and exposure having 
brought on rapid consumption. He was 
from Pennsylvania, and on a chair, by the 
side of the coffin, during the brief services, 
sat his aged father, seeming scarcely con- 
scious of the scene around him. His 
mother had been unable to come. When 
the singing was over, the Rev. Mr. Brauns, 
the chaplain, offered a most fervent prayer 
for those at home, on whose stricken hearts 
the blow would fall, returning thanks that his 
father had been permitted to watch over his 
last hours ; for the consolation that they sor- 
rowed not as those without hope; also, prayers 
for the President, all in the army and navy, 
for those in the hospital, and for the speedy 
restoration of peace and unity throughout 
allour land. As soon as the services were 
over, the chaplain hurried away to attend a 
dying boy, while the bereaved father entered 
a hack. ‘The soldiers, playing the mourn- 
ful dead march, moved away over the hills, 
to the beautiful rural cemetery of Loudon 
Park, one corner of which, enclosed by an 
iron railing, on whose gate is the United 
States shield, is marked off the Government 
lot, where two hundred and fifteen soldiers 
have been interred. Very close are these 
unsodded graves—four or five are marked 
by head and foot stones, but the rest are 
only identified by numbers. Two coffins 
were lowered into the public vault, the sex- 


ton holding their descriptive lists, which, 
no doubt, these poor fellows had many a 
time anxiously looked for. They needed 
them not now—death had discharged them. 
On a newly-erected stone, after the usual 
record, were these lines: 
«Asleep in Jesus! fur from thee 

Thy kindred and their graves may be: 

But thine is still a blessed sleep, 

From which none ever wakes to weep!” 


Dear old Pennsylvania claims many of these 
honoured dead. In the battles of Williams- 
burg and Fair Oaks, many of her gallant 
sons have fallen, and tens of thousands are 
still in the field, ready to brave all danger. 


Interesting Statistics about Dead Letters. 


An act of Congress, approved January 
21st, 1862, authorized the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to return all dead letters, ‘except those 
containing circulars and other worthless mat- 
ter, to their writers, when ever their names 
can be ascertained.” Under the provisions 
of this act the whole number of dead letters 
not containing valuable enclosures sent out 
within six months, ended August Ist, was 
476,703. Of these, 52,455 were returned, 
because not called for; 9658 were returoed 
because refused; 2830 were refused because 
writers moved away; 10,634 were returned 
because not known or found; 309 were re- 
turned because gone to war; 249 were re- 
turned because abscat, and 683 were return- 
ed for various other causes—making the 
whole number returned 79,998, and leaving 
the number actually delivered 399,705. 

The whole amount of postage received on 
these letters, at six cents each, was $23,982. 
30. Deduct expenses incurred in-sending 
them out, $10,000, and there remains a gross 
revenue to the department of $13 982.30. 
Out of this sum postmasters will receive 50 
per cent: for commission on postage collect- 
ed, $11,991.15, which would leave a net 
profit to the department for six months of 
$1991.15, being at the rate of nearly $4000 
per annum. 

In addition to the above, the following 
letters and packages were sent out to the 
writers or owners during the same period, 
viz., 41,151 letters held for postage; 5909 
letters containing money, to the value of 
$23,605.54; 4418 letters containing nego- 
tiable and other valuable papers; 4100 
packages of jewelry and of daguerreotypes. 
Total, 55,378, which, added to 476,703 
ordinary dead letters, makes the entire 
number sent out for delivery to writers and 
owners for one-half year 532,801. 

It was stated in the last annual report of 
the Postmaster General that about 2,500,- 
000 dead letters are annually received, and 
it was estimated that, excluding letters 
without the signature or address of the 
writer, and those containing circulars and 
manifestly worthless matter, 1,500,000, or 
three-fifths, could be returned to the post 
office of the writer. It appears, however, 
that during six months past, out of 1,200,000 
dead letters received at the Department, but 
532,801, being less than one-half, were sus- 
ceptible of such return. The large number 
of letters written by persons in the military 
service of the United States, whose locality 
could not be ascertained, contributed very 
considerably to this result; but the propor- 
tion of ordinary dead letters, which cannot 
or should not be restored to the writers, is 
found to be much greater than was antici- 


pated before making the experiment. 


REBEL LADIES. 


The Frankfort (Kentucky) Common- 
wealth comments as follows on the encour- 
agement given to Morgan, the rebel guerilla 
leader, by the ladies of Kentucky, and on 
the general sympathy of Southern ladies 
with the rebellion: 

“The invasion has damaged the very 
cause it was intended to serve. Morgan 
was grossly deceived. He was led to 
believe that all that was necessary for a 
general rising of the rebels in Kentucky, 
was for him to come in with a force suffi- 
cient to form a nucleus around which the 
disaffected could rally, and that, in a few 
days, he would find himself at the head of 
an army sufficient to put down all opposition 
to him. Such was the uniform tenor of all 
his letters, and, to use his own words, he 
had received more ‘than a barrel-full of 
them.’ A large proportion of this corres- 
pondence was doubtless from female sym- 
pathizers, for the great volume of disloyalty 
is of the feminine gender. The philosophy 
of this phenomenon is to be found in the 
habitual contempt Southern women feel for 
what they consider the hard lot of their less 
favoured Northern countrywomen. They 
turn up their noses at the homely offices 
the women in the Free States are in the 
daily habit of performing. The bare idea 
of cooking for a family, or bending over a 
wash-tub, or milking a cow, or working at 
the dasher of a churn, is shocking to their 
delicate organization, and is, in their esti- 
mation, of the essence of slavery, and they 
hold in scorn all who submit to it or require 
it. They think that, if the Government 
succeeds, they may possibly have to come 
down a little from their favoured immuoi- 
ties, and it makes them savage. Morgan 
found them true, earnest, and enthusiastic. 
They showered their bowquets upon him; 
they waved their handkerchiefs at him, and 
some of them kissed him in their ecstatic 
joy at meeting their deliverer.”’ 


A CURIOUS HOG STORY. 


The correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Times, with General Mitchell’s command, is 
responsible for the following yarn: 

The hogs in this part of the country are 
musically inclined, and all come up to 
breakfast to the tune of Dixie. On every 
plantation, the oldest ‘“‘darkey’” has the 
honour of playing music to the hogs for 
about an hour every morning, and from the 
very moment when he first commences, till 
the end of the piece, the shrill, piercing 
notes of the hogs are heard coming from all 
directions, and blending with the music of 
the darkey, from the very full grown sow to 
the smallest of the litter; these notes are 
audible a mile distant. I can never forget 
when I first witnessed the scene, and for the 
life of me I could not tell or make out what 
it meant. 

I was on my way from Shelbyville, Tenn- 
essee, to Huntsville, Alabama, and being 
alone, I started very early, so as to overtake 
the army, who were a day in advance of me. 


Riding up a very steep hill, I heard a shrill, | 


sharp sound, and thought it must be a loco- 
motive. At this time I was surrounded 
by trees on either side—sound continued. 
Finally I heard such a terrible rumbling in 
the woods among the trees, that I put spur 
to my horse, and started off as fast as I 
could go, and the further and more swiftly 
I sped, the greater the rumbling. At last 
I came to the serious conclusion that I was 
‘played out,”’ aud must surely fall into the 
hands of the rebels. 

I halted, and in less than five minutes, [ 
saw hogs of every grade, colour, and species, 
making the tallest kind of tracks down the 
hills toward where the music came from. 
There were black hogs, white hogs, yellow 
hogs, speckied hogs, and gray hogs—all 
running in one direction. I paused for a 
moment, and surveyed the scene, and, final- 
ly, [ followed in the train, and as [ descend- 
ed, there stood before me a nigger, as black 
as ebony, blowing away on an old horn, sur- 
rounded by at least five hundred listeners, 
in the shape of hogs. As I approached, 
the old darkey saluted me with a ‘Good 
morning, Massa.” 

“Well, my friend,” I remarked, ‘‘ what 
ne _— are you blowing that old horn 

Ebony opened his wide mouth, displaying 
at the same time as fine a set of white teeth 


‘hogs are in from de woods. 


as I ever looked at, and laughed as loud as 
he could, and then said: 

‘sMassa, you’se bein’ from the Norf, 
where none of these things is gwine on.” 

I answered, “‘ Yes, but what does it all 
mean 

‘‘You see, Massa,” responded the old 
man, ‘‘all those bogs thar; before I com- 
menced playin’, thar wasn’t one hog here, 
but when [ fust’ blowed this horn, they all 
started from every part of de woods, an 
come up here. Ise at dis bisinis for de 
Lord knows how many years, and I has 
brought in millions of hogs with dis music. 
I set to play every morning at daylight, 
alongside dis fence, and den stop for one 
hour, and at de end ob de hour all massa’s 
Ise a good 
music man, massa, I is.” 

I then asked him what tune he liked best, 
and played most to rally the hogs? He res- 
ponded, Dixie.” Well, I thought to my- 
self, can it be possible that the Southern 
chivalry and Southern hogs march to the 
same tune? 


CALICO DRESSES. 


Calico dresses are a grand institution. 
Delaines, silks, and even satins are good 
enough in their place—in the parlour or 
band-box, and all such; but after all, the 
old stand-by,” the substantial, is the shil- 
ling calico. 
the silk; nothing must come in contact 
with the nice dress that will rumple and 
stain it; but the calico, that’s made for 
work, and nobly does it fulfil its mission. 
Silk rarely finds its way into the realities of 
life, that is, into the kitchen at home, or 
into the hut of the suffering abroad. But 
calico, O what rich meals we get by it; how 
it cheers the suffering, as with its bright 
colours and cheerful presence it stands with 
soft hands ministering to our distresses. 
But when, in addition to all, calico comes 
in, rosy with exercise of kitchen duties, 
which it knows how to do so well, and loves 
to do so dearly, and sits down at the piano 
or melodeon, and makes the liquid melody 
flow sweetly forth—aye, even the blending 
of its own sweet voice with the music of 
the instrument, then we appreciate calico. 
—Musical Pioneer. 


VENTILATION. 


The method I now use is simple, eco- 
nomical, quite free from draught, and 
does not get out of order. Raise the 


lower sash of the window, and place in 


front of the opening, at the bottom rail, 
a piece of wood of any approved depth; 
this leaves a corresponding space between 
the meeting rails in the middle of the 
window, through which the current of air 
is directed upwards towards the ceiling; 
heavy blasts cannot ascend with the air, 
which is driven so high as to be warmed 
before it descends. The principle may be 
modified in various ways, making the bot- 
tom frame of wire-blinds supersede the strip 
of wood; in a word, open the lower sash of 
the window two or three inches, and block 
it up anyhow, and the air enters the space 
in the middle, and is carried to the ceiling. 
It will be seen that this simple plan is 
adapted for the cottages of the poor and the 
mansions of the rich; in the latter, how- 
ever, the draperies must be arranged so as 
not to interfere with the current of air 
towards the ceiling; it may be used in 
any weather, day and night, summer and 
winter; indeed, in the house of a medical 
friend, to ensure constant action, the win- 
dow of his reception-room has been nailed 
open.— Peter Hinckes Bird, F.R.C.S8. 


A BLIND BOAT BUILDER. 


William Louttit, who has been blind from 
his infancy, has, without any assistance 
whatever, built two or three small fishing 
boats; and he has just completed one meas- 
uring twelve feet in keel, and of sufficient 
size for six men to fishin. The boat is in 
every way well finished, and would do credit 
to the most skilful and experienced boat 
carpenter in the country. He has a brother, 
the owner of a small coasting vessel, which 
he sails himself, and for some time the sub- 
ject of our brief notice went with him as 
one of the crew, and in many respects was 
highly useful on board. There is hardly 
any ordinary piece of work which Louttit 
cannot execute with almost the facility and 
readiness:of one who has the full use of his 
sight. And he has hitherto maintained 
himself by his own industry, without the 
smallest aid from the poor funds or any 
other charitable institution. —John O' Groat 
Journal. 


— 


The Bible at the London Exhibition. 


A space is to be accorded to the Bible 
Society, fur the display of Bibles in various 
languages, in the gallery of the eastern dome 
of the Exhibition at London. 
are being put up, which will contain about 
half the versions printed by the Society, 
each book being labelled so as to distinguish 
the country to which it belongs, the people 
who use it, and the number of copies hither- 
to issued. Between the two cases is to be 
a large open Knglish Bible, with this motto 
inscribed over it—‘‘The Source of all Na- 
tional Greatness;’”? the whole to be sur- 
mounted by a scroll, containing the follow- 
ing texts:—Search the Scriptures; for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of me.”” John v. 39. 


_ Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my 


words shall not pass away.”” Mark xiii. 31. 

In the northern gallery may be seen the 
New Testament printed on a single sheet of 
paper, exhibited by Collins, of Glasgow. 
The print is, of course, exceedingly small, 
but wonderfully clear. Mackenzie, of Glas- 
gow, on the other hand, shows a magnificent 
illustrated Bible, of the largest size. This 
work has been set up entirely by a type- 
composing machine; the paper and print are 
both beautiful, and the illustrations are 
furnished by Frith’s admirable photographs 
of the Holy Land. 

Mr. Fry exhibits a fac simile reproduc- 
tion of the only known copy of the first 
edition of Tyndale’s first translation of the 
Testament in English. This curious fac 
simile contains six hundred and ninety-two 
pages of close small type. The copy has 
been made by tracing on transfer paper, 
placing this on lithographic stones, and then 
printing in the usual way, so as to ensure 
perfect correspondence with the original. 
The paper on which it is printed has also 
been expressly manufactured by hand labour, 
the fine and cross wires being placed in the 
paper makers mould, so as to produce the 
same wire-marks as appear in the paper 
used by Schoeffer, in the old book; and in 
the same way all the irregularities of print- 
ing, orthography, and punctuation are faith- 
fully copied. Only one hundred and seven- 
ty-seven copies of this curious reprint are 
issued. 

An open gallery, decorated something 
after the manner of a shrine, has been 
erected opposite to the Exhibition, for the 
purpose of a gratuitous distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures, in seven different lan- 
guages. The plan is not to give out the 
Bible in a complete form, but to divide it 
into little tracts, each containing a “book” 
or a chapter, promising the recipient that 
when he has read that, he shall be presented 
with another. 


Whaat 1s EXpecTED UNDER CERTAIN 
CinCUMSTANCES.—The little daughter of 
Philip Doddridge was once catechizing a 
favourite lap-dog:—‘‘Do you know,” said 
she, ‘‘who made you?” The unconscious 
quadruped answered with a stupid stare. 
“(Q! shame upon you,” resumed the ques- 


tioner; ‘‘you Dr. Doddridge’s dog, and not 


know who made you!” 


Care must be taken not to soil | 


Two cases 


THE PR 


WORK AND REST. 


What have I yet to do? 
Day wearethon— 

Flowers that, opeuing new, 

Smile through the morning’s dew, 
Droop in the sun. 


’Neath the moon’s scorching glare, 
Fainting I stand; 

Still is the sultry air, 

Silentness every where 
Through the hot land. 


Yet must I labour still, 
All the day through— 

‘Striving with earnest will, 

Patience my place to fill, 
My work to do. 


Long though my task may be, 
Cometh the end. 

God ’tis that helpeth me, 

His is the work, and he 
New strength will lend. 


He will direct my feet, 
Strengthen my hand; 
Give me my portion meet; 
Firm in his promise sweet, 

Trusting I’ll stand. 


Up, then, to work again! 
God’s word is given, 

That none shall sow in vain, 

But find his ripened grain 
Garnered in heaven. 


Larger the shadows fall, 
Night cometh on; 
Low voices softly call, 
‘‘Come, here is rest for all! 
Labour is done!” 


HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


At this very name, a figure seems to 
leap forth from the mist of three centuries, 
instinct with ruddy, vigorous life. Such 
was the intense vitality of the Bearnese 
prince, that even now he seems more 
thoroughly alive and recognizable than half 
the actual personages who are “‘ fretting their 
brief hour upon the stage.” We see at 
once a man of moderate stature, light, 
sinewy, and strong; a face browned with 
continual exposure; small, mirthful, yet 
commanding blue eyes, glittering from 
beneath an arching brow, with prominent 
cheek bones; a long hawk’s nose, almost 
resting upon a salient chin; a pendant mus- 
tache, and a thick, brown, curly beard, pre- 
maturely grizzled; we see the mien of frank 
authority and magnificent good humour; we 
hear the ready sallies of the shrewd Gascon 
mother-wit; we feel the electricity which 
flashes out of him, and sets all hearts around 
him on, fire, when the trumpet sounds to 
battle. The headlong, desperate charge, 
the snow-white plume waving where the 
fire is the hottest, the large capacity for 
enjoyment of the man, rioting without affec- 
tation in the certaminis gaudia, the insane 
gallop, after the combat, to lay its trophies 
at the feet of the Cynthia of the minute, 
and thus to forfeit its fruits—all are as 
familiar to us as if the seven distinct wars, 
the hundred pitched battles, the two hun- 
dred sieges, in which the Bearnese was per- 
sonally present, had been occurrences of our 
own day.—-J. L. Motley. 


TAKE CARE OF THE FEET. 


“Of all parts of the body,” says Dr. 
Robertson, ‘there is not one which ought 
to be so carefully attended to as the feet.” 
Every person knows from experience that 
colds, and many other diseases which pro- 
ceed from colds, are attributable to cold 
feet. The feet are at such a distance 
from “the wheel of the cistern” of the 
system, that the circulation of the blood 
may be very easily checked there. Yet, 
for all this, and although every person of 
common sense should be aware of the truth 
of what we have stated, there is no part of 
the human body so much trifled with as 
the feet. The young and would-be genteel 
footed cramp their toes and feet into thin 
soled, bone-pinching boots and shoes, in 
order to display neat feet, in the fashionable 
sense of the term. There is one great evil 
against which every person should be on 
their guard, and it is one which is not 


| often guarded against—we mean the chang- 


ing of warm for cold shoes or boots. A 
change is often made from thick to thin 
soled shoes, without reflecting upon the 
consequences which might ensue. In cold 
weather, boots and shoes of good thick 
leather, both in soles and uppers, should be 
worn by all. Water-tights are not good if 
they are air-tights also; India rubber over- 
shoes should never be worn except in wet, 


splashy weather, and then not very long at 


once. It is hurtful to the feet to wear any 
covering that is air-tight over them, and for 
this reason India rubber should be worn as 
seldom as possible. No part of the body 
should be allowed to have a covering that 
entirely obstructs the passage of carbonic 
acid gas from the pores of the skin outward, 
and the moderate passage of air inward to 
the skin. dLife can be destroyed in a very 
short time by entirely closing up the pores 
of the skin. Good warm stockings and 
thick soled boots and shoes are conservators 
of health, and consequently of human hap- 
piness. 


RAILWAY BARS. 


In the manufacture of railway bars, two 
metbods have been practised to some extent, 
in order to increase the hardness of the 
wearing surfaces, and thus to prolong their 
duration. One of these is the rolling of a 
steel bar along with the iron bars of the rail 
pile, so as to form the bead or wearing sur- 
face of the rail. Another is the process of 
partially converting or case-hardening the 
wearing surtaces of an ordinary rail, after it 
has been manufactured in the usual manner. 
Both of these processes fulfil their purpose 
to a certain extent, but by neither is the 
resistance of the iron increased throughout 
tbe whole body of the rail, nor does either 
prevent lamination between the imperfectly 
welded bars forming the pile. Although 
the life of the rail is prolonged by these 
processes, the extent of this prolongation is 
uncertain. 

The improved mode, however, of convert- 
ing pig-iron into either malleable iron or 
steel, furnishes a pure, homogeneous, hard, 
and tough material, admirably adapted for 
the purposes of rail:making. In making 
these rails, the ingot of steel is made of the 
right size, in each case, for a single rail. 
Thus, for a rail eighteen feet long, and 
weighing eighty-four pounds to the yard, 
an ingot of steel is cast nine inches square, 
and twenty-six inches long—this ingot be- 
ing heated, and hammered to six inches 
square, and five feet long, and afterwards 
rolled out in the usual manner. It is as 
easy to make long as short rails, and the 
process, so far as facility of manufacture is 
concerned, has some advantage over the 
ordinary mode of piling. The rails thus 
made have no tendency to laminate. 


PREPARED FLOUR for DIARRH(A. 


Tie up a pint of flour very tightly in a 
cloth, and put into boiling water. When 
untied, the gluten of the flour will be 
found in a mass on the outside of the ball. 
Remove this, and the inside will prove a 
dry powder, which is very astringent. 
Grate this, and wet a portion of it in cold 
milk. Boil a pint of milk, and when it is 
at the boiling point, stir in as much of the 
wet mixture as will thicken it to the quality 
of palatable porridge. Stir in a little salt, 
and let this be the sole article of. diet 
until the disease has disappeared. Relieve 
it first by toasted bread, or very delicate 
mutton broth, which latter is also astrin- 
gent. If the disease has not progressed to 
the degree of inflammation, this diet will 


generally preclude the need of medicine. 


~ 


ESBYTERIAN. 


Farm and Garden. 


How Fiax 1s Harvestep —The flax 
plant is of rapid growth, and it usually com- 
mences to flower within two months after 
its green spears first appear above the ground. 
It is generally agreed that the fibre is in the 
highest condition for manufacturing purposes 
before the seed becomes quite ripe. But a 
small quantity of seed can be obtained from 
the flax that is designed for the finest fibre. 
When both seed and fibre are required, 
which will generally be the case with our 
farmers, the flax should stand until the seed 
has become plump and shiny. The fibre 
of the ripe flax is not so fine and strong as 
that of partially green flax, still it is the 
very kind which may be used for most 


coarse fabrics, either to mix with cotton, or | 


for making mixed linen and woollen cloth. 
In Belgium, where fine flax culture has long 
been practised with distinguished success, a 
full-grown plant is selected, and the best 
matured and ripest capsule is taken. This 
is cut across with a sharp knife, and the 
section of the seeds examined. If they 
have become firm iuside, and the outside 
has assumed a deep green colour, the plant 
is considered fit for immediate pulling. At 
this time the entire plant will exhibit signs 
of approaching maturity, the bottom of the 
stalk will be seen to have assumed a yellow- 
ish tint, and have become much harder to 
the touch than it was before—good indica- 
tions of an interruption to the circulation of 
the juices of the plant. If this altered con- 


‘| dition be allowed to go on by the plant re- 


maining in the ground, the change of colour 
will rapidly make its way up the stem until 
it reaches the capsules, and then the seeds 
will be found to be fully matured, quite 
hard, and to have assumed the dark colour, 
with which we were so familiar in the mar- 
ket samples. The next stage of the plant 
would be the bursting of the seed vessels 
and disjection of their contents, but to pre- 
serve both seed and fibre, the plant should 
be harvested at the earliest state, at which 
time the fibre is at its best condition. If 
left until the seeds are quite mature, the 
stems get hard and woody, and the fibre is 
apt to get much broken in the subsequent 
process of separation. Long experience has 
provea that this is the most. profitable time 
to pull flax. In order to get the greatest 
length of fibre, which is a matter of great 
importance, flax is pulled up by the roots. 
The flax is pulled by hand, each singly, 
grasping a small handful carefully by the 
neck, just below the seed vessel, and,draw- 
ing it up out of the soil, and laying it in 
rows across one another. These are allowed 
to remain lying open on the ground for a 
certain time, generally one or two days; 
they are then collected together, and bound 
into small sized sheaves or bundles, care 
being taken that the band shall be placed 
just under the seed-heads of the plant, and 
the bottoms or butts left unconfined and 
open. If the crop has been irregular in its 
growth, and the stems are of unequal 
lengths, it is desirable, as far as it can be 
managed, to pull them in different bundles, 
according to their length, as both in steep- 
ing and scutching much fibre is otherwise 
lost. It is also desirable, in binding them, 
that the butts should be gently pressed on 
the ground, in order to regulate the length 
of the different stems. After the sheaves, 
or “bundles,” as they are termed, are 
bound, they are arranged in small stocks, 
usually of four, five, or six each, placed in 
a circle, the butts being well spread out, so 
as to admit the air freely to their centres— 
the weather, and the condition of the crop 
when pulled, of course regulating the period 
they have to remain on the field.— Scientific 
American. 


To PREVENT SKIPPERS IN Hams.—lIn 
a& communication to the Cotton Planter, 
Mr. McWillie says:—“ There is, according 
to my experience, nothing easier than to 
avoid the skipper, and all worms and bugs 
that usually infest, and often destroy, so 
much bacon. It is simply to keep your 
smoke-house dark, and the moth that de- 
posits the egg will never enter it. For the 
past twenty-five years I have attended to 
this, and never have had my bacon troubled 
with any insect. I have now hanging in 
my smoke-house hams one, two, and three 
years old, and the oldest are as free from 
insects as when first hung up. I am not 
aware of other causes for the exemption of 
my bacon from insects, but simply from the 
fact that my smoke-house is always kept 
dark. Before adopting this plan, I had 
tried many experiments, but always without 
success, or with injury to the flavour of my 
bacon. I smoke with green hickory. This 
is important, as the flavour of bacon is often 
utterly destroyed by smoking it with im- 
proper wood.” 


To Destroy ANTs.—Procure a large 
sponge, wash it well, press it very dry; by 
so doing it will leave the small cells open— 
lay it on the shelf where they are most trou- 
blesome, sprinkle some fine white sugar on 
the sponge—(lightly over it,) two or three 
times a day, take a bucket of hot water to 
where the sponge is, carefully drop the 
sponge in the scalding water, and you will 
slay them by the thousands, and soon rid 
the house of those troublesome insects. 

Yours truly, 7 J.J. 

P. S. When you squeeze the sponge, 
you will be astonished at the number that 
had gone in the cells. 


Vessets.—A corres- 
pondent of the Cincinnati Gazette truly 


says, there is no product of the farm that. 


presents so much difference as butter. This 
arises chiefly from using vessels for holding 
the milk, and utensils in making the butter, 
which are soured. In my notice of the ef- 
fects of having soured troughs in sugar- 
making, I stated that acidity was fatal to 
sugar-making. It is not less so in butter- 
making. Milk has a peculiar acid, very 
easily formed, which entirely takes away 
that rich, sweet, fine flavour belonging to 
good butter. A very little soured milk or 
cream on vessels rapidly generates enough 
acid to take it away. To avoid this, great 
care is requisite. Cleanliness only is not 
sufficient, in having the vessels well washed, 
but they must be carefully washed in boil- 
ing hot water, and should be boiled in it 
also. But as the cream is very apt to stick, 
even in good washing, when the vessels are 
boiled in water, some pearlash or soda should 
be put in it, which destroys any acidity that 
may be about the vessels. They should then 
be well sunned. I have known some good 
butter makers who dispensed with the sun- 
ning when soda was used, but both are to 
be commended. 


CIVILIZATION AND VEGETABLE GAR- 
DENS.—Baron Liebig measures the civiliza- 
tion of a people by the quantity of soap they 
consume. A still better test is the variety 
of fruits and vegetables they produce in 
their gardens. The tropical man, with his 
everlasting rice and plantains, and the Hs- 
quimaux, with their seal and blubber, are 
rather low types of humanity. Between 
these extremes we find a greater variety of 


| food, and a higher degree of civilization. 


But this is not purely a matter of climate. 
Upon the same line of latitude in our coun- 
try, we find very different tables spread for 
human repasts, even among farmers. In 
one home you may find almost every thing 
that will grow in the climate taking its turo 
upon the table in its season. The strawber- 
ries come in May, and the apples go out 
with April of the following year, a constant 
succession of good things, that make the 
meal-hours pleasant re-unions of the whole 
family. In another you shall find the ever- 
lasting hog and hominy in some of its forms 
every day of the year, or potatoes and salt 
junk the prominent features at dinner for 
six days in the week. The vegetable gar- 
den is regarded as a nuisance, and the fruit 
yard and orchard are unknown. ‘ T'amiliar- 
ity breeds contempt” with things, if not 
with persons, and the same dish at dinner, 


after a while makes a family morose and un- 
social. A new dish is a nest of new ideas. 
A smile lights every countenance, and the 
tongue is unloesed. We forget dog days in 
gumbo soup and chicken salad, and other 
such like things. And no idea is more 
erroneous than that it is wrong to seek after 
enjoyment in eating. We ought to enjoy 
our food, and if we cultivate simple tastes, 
the greater variety we have the better.— 
American Agriculturist. 


TEMPERATURE IN BeE-Hives.—A Ger- 
man bee-keeper, as the result of more than 
1000 observations of the temperature main- 
tained in hives by the common honey-bee 
at all seasons of the year, states that the 
usual temperature is equal to about 86 or 
88 degrees Fahrenheit. He never found it 
less than 50 degrees, and the usual temper- 
ature was maintained in the cluster of bees, 
eveo when the mercury in the open air went 
below zero. The highest heat noticed on a 
single occasion was 100 degrees, just after 
a thunderstorm, and occasionally at the 
hour of swarming the mercury stood for a 
short time at from 95 to 98 degrees, but 
svon fell to its usual point. 


“Children’s Colum, 


For the Presbyterian. 
JOHNNY AND THE SQUIRREL. 


Johnny was a bright little boy of seven 
years, who loved all the members of his family, 
and was greatly loved in return. Le lived in 
a beautiful house in the country, and, with 
his good nature, he was as happy as the day 
was long. One day his elder brother, who 
had been in the woods, brought home for 
Johnny a grey squirrel which he had canght. 
It was a young one, although almost fully 
grown, and was a beauty, with its bright eyes, 
soft fur, and arching tail, of which it seemed 
proud. Master Squirrel, to tell the truth, was 
a good deal frightened at being captured, but 
sharp as his teeth were, he found it the best 
policy to submit quietly. As he was put into 
his tin cage, with its turn-round, he looked a 
little melancholy; but he soon concluded to 
make the best of his case, for he had a nice 
soft bed to sleep on, plenty of nuts already 
cracked, and when he wanted exercise he could 
go into the turn-round, and be as merry as he 
pleased. In a few days he seemed quite con- 
tented and happy, and as Johnny supplied 
him with nuts and water, and visited him 
many times a day, calling him Bunny, and 
saying he was his dear little pet, there was quite 
an intimacy and friendship between them. 
Johnny wished very much that Bunny could 
come out and play with him, but he was 
afraid to let him do so, for fear the big cat 
should catch him, for somehow the cat never 
looked on him with a friendly eye. Whether 
it was jealousy that his little master made so 
much of his new pet, or whether he thought 
the squirrel would make him a nice dinner, 
we cannot pretend to say. Things went on in 
this way for several weeks, when lo and be- 
hold! one day, when Johnny went into the 
room to talk to Bunny, and see him play in 
the turn-round, he found the door of the cage 
open, and Bunny gone! Johnny was shocked 
at the loss; but he looked all round the room, 
and under the table, and bureau, and chairs, 
to see if he was hiding, until he saw that one 
of the windows was open, and no doubt Bunny 
had gone to the woods. Johnny burst into a 
loud cry of grief, which alarmed the family, 
who, rushing in, found the dear little fellow 
inconsolable. 

“O my pretty Bunny!” he said; “ why did 
you run away from me, when I loved you so 
much, and gave you every thing so nice? O 
dear me! what shall I do? what shall I do?” 

His father and mother, and brother and 
sister, did all they could to comfort him; but 
Johnny’s heart seemed almost broke. It was 
his first great grief. He had lost his playfel- 
low, his pet, his treasure. Johnny moped 
about all day, and took no interest in any of 
his playthings. The next morning, when he 
awoke, the thought of his loss renewed his 
grief. As soon as he was dressed he went 
into the little room where Bunny’s cage was, 
and his eyes filled again with tears when he 
saw how desolate it looked. Looking into it, 
he saw a letter nicely folded up, and taking it 
into his hands, he saw on the back, in large 
letters which he could read, these words— 
“To my friend Johnny.” THe mused some 
time, wondering what it meant. He then 
opened the letter, and to his astonishment 
read the following: 

“Dear Jouhnny—I hope you don’t think hard 


of me because I left you. When I found my 
cage-door open, I first felt glad at the thought 


the thought of leaving, for you have been very 
kind to me, and I loved youvery much. What 
nice nuts you gave me, and how kindly you 
used to speak to me! O indeed I am very 
thankful to you; but, dear Johnny, liberty is 
sweet; and although I must now be exposed 
to all weathers, and often have my feet wet 
and toes cold, and have to search about to 
find a nut, still liberty is sweet. I was born 
in the woods, and from the first time I could 
jump I climbed tall trees, and hopped from 
limb to limb with great delight. Then I had 
nice squirrel companions, and we had rare 
fun together. You may well suppose, when I 
found myself in a small cage, with no exercise 
but what [ could take in the turn-round, I felt 
a great deal like a slave. Dear Johnny, can 
you blame me for wishing to be back in my 
native woods, where my father and mother, 
and all my companions were? How would 
you like to be taken from your sweet home, 
and your loving friends, and confined in a 
small room among strangers? Would you 
think you ought to be satisfied, because some 
kind little stranger gave food and clothes? 
Would you not wish to go back to your dear 
father and mother, and see brother and sister 
again? I know, Jobony, you would; and I 
think if you had a chance to obtain your 
liberty, you would eagerly seize it. Now, why 
should not a squirrel feel just so? If you 
could only have seen me, when I got back 
among the trees; and if you could have seen 
how glad my father and mother, and all my 
companions were, to receive me, you would 
have been glad too, and wiped away your 
tears. Good bye, dear Johnny; I thank you 
for all your kindness, and hope you may al- 
ways have your liberty. 
“From your affectionate 
Bunny, 
In the woods.” 


Johnny, when he read this, ran to his mo- 
ther, and with the letter in his hand, and his 
eyes wide open, cried out—‘ Mother, dear mo- 
ther, I have heard from Bunny!” He handed 
the letter to his mother, and said—“ But, dear 
mother, do you think Bunny wrote this?” 

“If he did not,” said his mother, ‘‘som 
friend wrote it for him.” | 

Johnny was satisfied, and he grieved no 
more for lost Bunny, for he knew he was hap- 
pier where he was. E. 


A SECRET WORTH KNOWING. 


A WORD TO LITTLE FOLKS. 
Young friends, do you wish to be happy— 
cheerful as a lark, day in and day out? Shall 


we divulge the secret? It is plain as a, b, c— 
Here it 


clear as the sun—fair as the moon. 


name of the Lord, and for his glory, and only 
his glory, and you are sure to be happy. Your 
light shall rise at the dawning sun. Will you 
try? 


WATCHING ONE’S SELF. 


‘“‘When I was a boy,” said an old man, “ we 
had a schoolmaster who had an odd way of 
catching idle boys. One day he called out to 
us, ‘Boys, I must have closer attention to 
your books. The first one of you that sees an- 
other boy idle, I want you to inform me, and 
I will attend to the case.’ Ah, thought I to 
myself, there is Joe Simmons that I don’t like. 
T’ll watch him, and if I see him look off his 
book, I’ll tell. It was not long before I saw 
Joe look off his book, and immediately I in- 
formed the master. ‘Indeed,’ said he; ‘how 
did you know he was idle?’ ‘I saw him,’ said 
I. ‘You did; and were your eyes on your book 
when you saw him?’ I was caught, and never 
watched for idle boys again.” 

If we are sufficiently watchful over our own 
conduct, we shall have no time to find fault 
with the conduct of others. 


LUNT’S CORRECTED MAP. | 
Now ready, a New and Corrected Edition of 
Blunt’s Map of the Seat of War in Virginia, show- 
ing all the Points of Interest around Washington 
and Richmond, in the Shenandoah Valley, &c. 
Price reduced to Fifty Cents. e 
This is the most reliable Map published. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


aug 16—2¢ 


ST. LOUIS 


Sunday-School, Theological, and 
Tract Depository. 


The American Sunday-School Union and Ame- 
rican Tract Society each maiutained for many 
years Depositories of their respective Publications 
in St. Louis; these are now united under the care 
of the Subscriber, and he has added thereto a 
select assortment of the Publications of the vari- 
ous Evangelical Denominations, with those of 
private Publishers, which are sold at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Catalogues and specimens of Sunday-school 
sent on application. 

chool Books and 

Address J. W. McINTYRE, 

_ No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

june 28—2m 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 


PRESCRIPTION 
AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


is —‘‘ Make others happy, and you are happy.” — 


Make others happy by doing them good—all 
the good you possibly can—and you are sure 
to be happy. A beautiful little girl, sweet as 


a lamb, innocent as a dove, always on the | 


wing, was asked why she was always 80 joy- 
ous, cheerful, and happy. The reply was, ‘I 
love to make others happy.” 

Here was the secret of her happiness. This 
little girl had been instructed to deny herself, 
exercise benevolence, to imitate Jesus in going 
about doing good. 

Children, will you promise one thing—to do 
something every day to make some one or two 
happy? to lighten somebody’s toil, to cheer 
some sorrowful one, to cause a cheerful smile 
upon some disconsvlate face? cause 
widow’s heart to sing for joy? Do thus in the 


NEW TRACTS 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
JUST ISSUED BY 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 50 cents per 100 net. 

THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226. 

By the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
ariners’ Church, New York. 4 pages. 

WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 

An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 

ness, 8 pages. 

AM I A SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 

CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 


Also, 


THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK. In English 
and German. Each 5 cents. 
er 100. 
In a 


JUST AS IAM. OnCard. 50 cents 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIE 
Package. Price 10 cents. 

THE SOLDIER’S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 
Price $15. 

And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 
in the Army and Navy. 

Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 9—tf Business Correspondent. 
MERICAN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU— 
No. 561 Broadway, New York.—Schools 
and Families furnished with competent Teachers, 
Parents with School Circulars, (gratuitously,) 
and competent Teachers with positions. Teachers 
of Music and Ornamentals wanted. 


References.—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, Professors Boyd, 


Calkins, and Phelps, and Harper Brothers. 
aug 2—4teow SMITH, WILSON & CO. 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8S. Eartze & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
—— Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 


of being again free, and then I felt sorry at styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 


Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


JAMES R. WEBB, 


TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 
WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 

f= Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


HOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
hia, are ees to furnish Photographs of Pres- 
yterian Ministers, embracing those in the City, 
and a number of the prominent Clergymen of the 
Country. Price per single copy, 25 cents; or 
$2.50 per dozen. aug 16—tf 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 

The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. : : 

For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular. 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 29—eowly* West Troy, New York. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. — sep 21—ly 


0 CHURCHES.—Societies about Building, 


Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 


Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
he experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 

uilding. Sent free by addressing 

J. STANLY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. 


RIDGETON 


September 10th. Applications for admission may 

be made, and Circulars obtained, by addressing 

the Principal, Mrs. M. C. SHEPPARD, 
aug 9—lt Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMI- 
NARY — Miss Bonney and Miss Dituare, 
Principals.—The Twenty-fifth Semi-Annual Ses- 
sion will open on Wednesday, September 10. 
Particulars from Circulars, No. 1615 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. aug 16—4t 


rISS MARY E. THROPP WILL RE-OPEN’ 


her Boarding and Day-School for Young 


Ladies, No. 1841 Chestnut street, Philadelphia,- 


September 8. aug 15—7t* 


to teach the English branches, desires a 
situation in a Boarding or Day School, where she 
can give instruction a few hours a day, as com- 
pensation for Boarding. Good references can be 


WANTED.—A Lady, competent 


furnished, if required. Address 
Otfice of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
aug 16—3t Philadelphia. 


HE CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL 
OF H. D. GREGORY, A. M., No. 1108 


_ Market street, Philadelphia, will re-open on Mon- 


day, September Ist. 
Residence No. 546 North Twelfth street. 
aug 26—4t* 


nov 9—eowtf | 


tion of do., 50 cents. 
_ to be made in advance. 


August 30, 1862. 


AT WEST CHESTER. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


Tats AcADEMY WILL BB OpreNED on 
September 4, £862. 


It was chartered by the Legislature, at its last 
session, with full Collegiate powers. In its ca 
cious Buildings, which were erected and fur. 
nished at a cost of over sixty thousand dollars, 
are arrangements of the highest order for the 
comfortable quartering and subsisting of One 
Hundred and Fifty Cadets. | 

A Corps of competent and experienced Teach- 
ers will give their undivided attention to the 
Educational Department, and aim to make their 
instruction thorough and practical. The Depart- 
ment of Studies embraces the following courses; 
Primary, Commercial, and Scientific, Collegiate 
and Military. The Moral Training of Cadets will 
be carefully attended to. 

For Circulars, apply to James H. Orwye, Esq., 
No. 626 Chestnut street; or at “ Book-Stand,” 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; or to 

Cotonen THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
aug 16—13t 


SPRING GARDEN ACADEMY, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF EIGHTH AND 
BUTTON WOOD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
The Seventeenth Semi-annual Session of this 
Institution. will commence on Monday, the 8th 
of September. Pupils prepared for College or 
business by competent Instructors. {Applications 
for admission may be made to the Principal, after 
September Ist, in the forenoon, at the Academy. 
Rev. A. B. BULLIONS, A. M., Principad. 


aug 23—4t 

A TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION.—A 
Teacher of several years’ experience, and a 

Graduate of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
wishes a situation as Teacher or Governess. For 
references and specifications address “ Miss F.,” 
care of Rev. JAMES FRENCH, No. 245 North 
Twentieth street, Philadelphia. 

aug 23—tf 


DUCATION.—Miss Assy E. Tuomas will re- 

open her Academy for Young Ladies on 

Monday, the 15th of September, at her residence, 
No. 243 South Thirteenth street, Philadelphia. 

Her maximum number will be strictly limited 
to twelve pupils. 

In addition to all the branches of an English 
Education, the French Language will be taught 
by a Lady every way competent. 

aug 23—6t 


DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES.—The Fall 
Term of the Spring Garden Institute will 
commence on the Ist of September. 
Four additional pupils may be received into 
the family of 
GILBERT COMBS, A. M., Principal, 
608 and 611 Marshall street, Philadelphia. 
aug 23—4t* 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Graduate of the 

College of New Jersey, (Class of 1862,) wishes 

a situation as Principal of a Select School or 

Academy. He would not object to the charge of 

a Public School in town or country. Apply to 
the Rev. Dr. MACDONALD, 

aug 23—3t 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI. 
NARY.—The Fall Session will commence 
September 2d. Boarding Pupils will be received 
at any time, and charged accordingly. Tuition, 
per session of five months, $12 or $15. rd- 
ing, $60. For Catalogues, &c., address 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 
aug 9—2m 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Thirty-ninth 
Annual Session of this Institution, for instruction 
in the Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sci- 
ences, Will commence on Wednesday, September 
17, 1862. Appropriate quarters, and a full supply 
of apparatus, will be provided, so that all the 
Courses of Instruction can be given precisely as 
heretofore. The new buildings for the Institute 
will be placed on a more commanding site, and 
be constructed as soon as possible. 

The Annual Register, containing full informa- 
tion, can be obtained from 

Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
july 5—13t 


EV. M. L. HOFFORD’S BOARDING- 
SCHOOL, for the thorough and careful 
instruction of Twenty Boys in all the branches of 
an English, Classical, and Commercial Education, 
opens its Autumn Seesion September 15. 

For Circulars, with the highest references, 
address the Principal, Beverly, New Jersey, or 
call at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. aug 16—4t 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 
Delaware.— Number limited to Thirty. 
Accommodations superior. Charges moderate. 
Spacious Grounds for Exercise. Next Session 
commences the first Monday in September. 
For Catalogues, address 
Kev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 
aug 9—10t Principal and Proprietor. 


NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1862-3. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Normal Department will continue, as here- 
tofore, under the veptet of Professor PHELPS, 
and will be devoted to the training of Teachers. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL. 


For the Model Department, the Trustees have | 
secured the services of Professor JOHN 8. HART, | 


late Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 

The studies in the Model Department are suited 
to the ordinary wants of the community. The 
course of instruction is thoroughly graded, includ- 
ing a Primary, an Intermediate, and a High 
School Department. It takes pupils from the 
point where they are beginning to learn to read 
and spell, and carries them through a regular 
course, until they are ready for business, or fitted 
for College. 

THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

In two of the rooms the pupils constitute a 
Military Department, under the special direction 
of a Professor of Tactics. The Pupils in this 
Department, besides being uniformed and under 
@ military organization in all the duties of the 
class-room, receive regular instruction in Mili- 
tary Tactics, and a Drill two or three times ever 
week. Those of them who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced, have also the advantage of attending the 
lectures and recitations of the several Professors. 


SCHOOL YEAR. 
The School Year includes 44 weeks of instruc- 
tion, divided into two Terms of 22 weeks each. 
The first Term begins on Monday, August 25th. 


CHARGES. 

To Day Scholars, the rates for Tuition, Sta- 
tionery, and the use of Text-Books in the Eng- 
lish branches, are, according to the grade, $11, 
$13, $16, $21, and $31 a Session, payable invari- 
ably in advance. 

BOARDERS. 


Two of the Professors, Dr. Wess and Professor 
Pierce, are prepared to receive boys into their 
families as boarders. The charge to ordinar 
Pupils is $275 a year (of 44 weeks). To Pupils 
taking the higher branches, the charge is $300 a 
year. This charge is in full for Board, Tuition, 
Stationery, and the use of Text-Books in the Eng- 
lish branches, and is payable half yearly in 
advance. 

Circulars containing full information may be 
obtained by addressing the Principal, Professor 
Joun 8S. Hart, Trenton, New Jersey. 

The Trustees feel great confidence in recom- 
mending this School to public patronage. The 
Principal is a gentleman of national reputation, 
with special and tried skill in the precise line of 
duties here assigned to him. The Professors and 
Assistants in the several Departments are per- 
sons who have been regularly trained to the 
business of teaching as a profession, and who 
have already been approved therein by a large 
and successful experience. The Trustees con- 
fidently believe that the School, under its present 
complete and efficient organization, offers advan- 
tages such as are seldom to be found, and at a cost 
far below the usual rates. 

By order of the Board. 

aug 9—4t R. 8. FIELD, President. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 5380 Broad- 
way, New York, by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS, 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 


in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 


FEMALE SEMINARY.—The | sponsible. 
Fall Term will commence on Wednesday, | 
| strictly in advance. 


To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 


No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. Alli subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising. —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 

ear, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
{7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post. patd, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO.,, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 


Payments for advertisements _ 
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